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H E following Trac 2 
find Approbution from dle. 
I Learned and I ngenious , while 
thoſe who are troubled with 
Moon. blind Intelles, like Dig 
barking at the Moon, will — 5 


at what 1 have written. 
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I know you Way as ſoon per- 

ſwade ſome that the Moon is made. . 

of a Green Cheeſe, as that it s 

a kind of Sea and Earth, 4 il 
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The Preface. 


＋ 2 eaſily believe, that the ola + 


| Means. ate cut up into Stars, 

than that the Moon can poſſibly 
le inhabited." "They Jook upon 
the Notion- of is being Feoplau 
Ze ; Hough from their 


2 
L. bare, had the Tra- 


. %s { you, t 
Drank of Buſs on bis Back. 
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Nor was this Diſconf calcula- 
tel for thoſe 'Blocks who are ſick 


We So pad f le 
alf dure: A Lanes tr 5 . 
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"Thoughts ſoar above this Dung-— 


Hythe, March 


The Preface. 1 
It claims the Protection f | 
more refined Genius s, whoſe - | 


hill Earth, and read the Divine 
Attributes in other Legible. Cha- 
raters beſides what are imprinted © 
on this Terraqueous Globe. 


'Tis compoſed of ſerious Fhilo- 
ſophical Reflections, intermixed. 
with variety of diverting Thought; 
and us ſuch I doubt not but the: 
Knowing will accept it, from 
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Their Servant, 


David Ruſſen, 
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MOON. 


Eeting with that little Tra- 
ctate, entituled Selenarebia; 
or; the Government of the 
World in the Moon, written originally 
in French, by that famous Wit Mon- 
ſteur Cyrano Bergerac, I could not 
read it without abundance of De- 
ligh tz and Having read it, could 
not return it to the Owner, of wham : 
L had borrowed it, without” cra- - 
E 9a 4 vin: 


ring a longer Day for Reſtitution : 

+ Whic ing obtained,.-and.read 
it again, ] could nat part with it 
without making ſome Notes and 
Obſervations thereon ; Mhich is the 
Subject of theſe following Lines. 
Wherein, by way of Introduction, 
we ſhall give 11 Hints of the 
Book,and * ſubjeG Majzer it treat- 

ö f 


As to the Author, I can learn 


Employ which 
Toll ere 
to make 


net, their Manners 
A  Enſtoms 
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Cuſtoms, and other Oonftitutie 
to . 


arry Kingdom or Co 


neceflary 

deſcribe: 
wealth... Bot the Title that 42. 
Tranſlätor gives it (when he calls 


it a Comical Hiſtory) ſcems 161 be - =_ 
too fall of Levity, and un - | 
that Crit eich Tredtiſe's 
ſerious Matter doth hure. 


of pr 
though it be interMred- witk much 
Matter of - Mirth: Wir and Inver - 


tion, of things either doubtſii, ot 
meerly fei and ſo n Re. 
— m ee with Sit II 
2 Mas Utopia; Don ur f 
Romantick Wh jmſo eye, or Poor N- 
bin's Deſcription of Enbbardlind a 
yet is it throug rod, EY wil 
that ſtrength” of F 

of Reaſon; and ili rg. 
ment in the Vemerrisef 

things probable, that it may not be 
nnbecoming the Gravity of Cp, 
the Seriouſneſs of ets 1 75 | 
Strictneſs of the n rigic Pefipht - 


A. 55 teticky, 


(4) 
tetick or Carteſian ; and inſtead of 
Comical, may deſerve the Epithete 
of. the moſt Rational: Hiſtory, of | the 
Government of the Moom. | 


The Subject Matter of which it 
entreats, is his Journey to the 
Moon, the manner of his Aſcent 
thither, the Obſervations he there 
made of their Shape, Figure, Man- 
ner of Living, Arts, Sciences, Go- 
vernment, Products, the Amanily 
of the places ; intermixt with ma- 

ny diſcourſes worth. the Obſervati> 
ons of the moſt Learned. Indeed, 
there are in it many things which. 
among us are altogether unuſual, 
amprobabie, or perhaps, above the 
power of. Nature, as far. as Na- 
ture is underſtood by us, or above 
hat our Capacities can explicate 
from thoſe Principles we have ge- 
nerally received; ſuch as are his Sto- 
ty Of Cardan : Moon- men; his Spi- 
md which, attended: him in the. 

1 Moon, 
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(5) 
Moon; putting Perſons in the Po- 
ure --of others to know! their 
Thoughts; his feeding by ſmell of 
Meats ; killing Fowi with a Com- 
poſition that: ready roaſteth them, 
and others of this kind; which be- 
cauſe the Principles We have in this 
Earth will not account for, (and 
yet they ſeem to be deducible from 
Natural Principles,) our Author 
hath placed them in the Moon, as 
the Cuſtoms of that Country, where 
they may paſs for Probable, on as 
good Grounds, as many wiſe £ 
conjecture that the Moon is an 
Earth, and like ours, Inhabited. 


On this Conjecture it is, that the 
whole Treatiſe is grounded. That: 
the Moon was like our Earth, com- 
poſed of Land and Water, and. 
alſo Inhabited, was an Opinion 
very ancient, maintained by many 
of the beſt and eminent Philoſo- 
phers of fore-paſt Ages, whoſe Prin- 
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_-aiples; Argumente, and Reaſons Pli- 


nur — don in that — 

Diſcourſe offt his, entituled De 
Lane. - our latter P | 
phers,' the Learned and hee 
Biſhop: Wilkins ha compite 

Dract Diſcourſe; — 


me Moon to be — fo foo | 


and that our Earth is in Lin bf 2 2 
Moon to them. Thie, with ſome 
other Opinions, that not only the 
Moon but the reſt of the Planets 

and Stars are Habitable, i by the 
moſt thinking Perſens held. me- 
what probable; and taken pre Con 
ſelſo by our Author; on which Max- 
im he grounds the Story on eu Yoy= 
: eee 7192 


bh 4 To- paſs over his . 
ment 2 — Friend's Henſe, and 


his return home ih company. with 

others in a clear Niglit, when the 
Moon was at full; and. Liquer 
nad heated tlir Brains and 9 
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"0: «to by nity: 


* I & many*'t 
* Fhat this Moon F 


among risty 
ent 'theif: frothy 
d witty Notions aboutthe- 

jeſting, others: 


Pe « Moon 3 ſome 
2 while our Author ſo- 


gives them” his. 
lane the Re- 
ove Fuſhors,) ): 
a World lik 
* tliis, and by which pin 

« chat 'befieved' a Moon: T 
{halt not now frand d diſeant on 

this Opinion of out Authors ; for 

m y part J hold it more than bro 
dable, and — in 1 
Writin ile a reatiſe 
of it. a refer- the Reader 
thereto, where I ftallf have more 
leiſure and opportunity to write a- 
bout it, than now I have, being 
writing this in the midſt of an 
* 2 and Tatlingof ſeveral ſorts. 
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= The Hee, taught Seba = wrote this in bt. 
N EN room among bis Boys, © 
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ef Perſons, without the help of 
any other Author than our own inge 
nious Traveller, Monſieur Bergerac. 


The time when this Diſcourſe 
betwixt our Author and his Friends 
hapened was, when the Moon 


* was at full, the. Sky unclouded, 


e and the Hour of. the Night nine. 


All Particalars concurring for the 


more juſt and perfe& Obſervation 
of that Plannet. She being in her 


Splendor and Brightneſs at the full, 


and in a clear Night appearing to us 
brighter. about nine at Night, when 


Darkneſs hath newly drawn its Cur- 
tains over us, than later in. the 


Night, when we have been longer 


uſed to it. 


Where one of. the Company 
calls the Moon, by way of jeſt, 
the Loop-hole of Heaven; it 
may in earneſt have relationto that - 


Opinion which I have met with in a 


certain. 
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(9) | 
tain Author, and which L haveelſc- 
where hinted at, intreating of the- 
Subſtance of Stars, that they 
were Perforati , orHoles — in. 
the Firmament of Heaven (which 

is ſuppoſed to be ſolid,) through 
whichthe bright refulgent Lightſom- 
neſs of the Cælum eum, or 
Heaven of the Bleſſed, did ſhine 
through: to us, or become Vitible 
by us: Which Opinion carries in it 
no abſurdity in any of the fixt: 
Stars, though in the — Pla- 
nets it will; not hold ; whoſe 
Motion takes away all.reaſonable 
probability, of ſuppoſing that the- 
bight can be ſeen. fo: variouſly in. 
ſeveral Places af the Firmament, 
through the ſame Perforation; and 
much leſs will it hold-good in the 
Moon, the Celerity of. whoſe Mo- 
tion takes. away att likelyhood of. 
ſuch a Suppoſttion. However, this 
may be replied in behalf of th 
Notion, that, according to De- Carte, 


ant 
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K 10 by 

granting the 8un to be a ſixt Star; 

and and the odher fixed of the — 
ture of the Sun, it ma 

be thus ; whereas the —4 Earth, 
and — * Planets, being opacous 
Bodies, recerving Light only from. 
the Sun, muſt have Motions allot 
ted them peculiar to themſelves, and 
are not to be ranked among thoſe 
more numerous Luminaries of the 
Hravens, which tranſmit to us thre. 
a ſmall conveyance - that refulgent 
- Briphtnefs of the inward Heavens, 
which no mortal Eye can behok in 
As Splendor: ' 


gun difrobed of Light, or put 
into ſome dark Body, throught 
which it caſts to us a Light, ve-- 
40 ry obſcure, was # Notion ſome 
0 Bad ſtarted in the Ignorance of 
« Aſtronomy; To this our Author 
alludes, when he introduceth ſome 


! 
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„That the. Moon was only the 
< 
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« 
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| — fuppoling, ** That the Sun, having 
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(2490 | 
Adiſrobed himſelf df his — 
„ Raytzddad (amdher Moon)! 

through a hoe, to fy ww the 
©. World was doing an kis abſence ; 
whereby he —————— 
the Perfonatiom of the: Heavens : 
Yet will not this be al dwed, enteßt 
we cun grant the gun: a. 
it being obſervable ; that the 
Sun and Moon' are both — 
in the Heavens at vu een 
a n 03a dem bat wb 
The. ne — u a 
Notion be he ſiattetk about the Com- 
munication Inviſible Agents hade 
withus. ** Woke his Fancy was warm 
_ © with the CRY he and his 
— mf 
1 Cloſer, int finds 
1 (by ome: inviſible Hand) a Book 
removed aud laid on his 
af „ Fabls:, the — Cerden ; 
S opened 
he firſt reads 2 of 
* Cardan, 


* 
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Cardam, where he relates, tflat 
him, 


Forgery of ſo grea 


he hath not. Taking for granted, that 
Card an hath ſuck a Paſſage; it is to 


t tnts of the Moon, or whether real- 
I, he entring his Study, found 


+ 


one Night; being in his Study, 
* the Doors faſtned, two old Men 
** of big Stature appear d, and'after Wp 
much diſcourſe, in concluſion told tt 
they were Inhabitants of the 
* Moan. I have not Cardasx's Book, 
therefore cannot ſearch whether he 
Hath ſuch a Paſſage or not. Surely 
eur Author would not fet down a 
t a. Man as Car- Wc! 


dan, and make him to relate, what 


be enquired, whetherour Author on- 
ly makes uſe of it, to prove Inhabi- 


Cardan's Book removed, and open- 
ed on the Fable in that Leaf, If 
the Story be real, it is a great con- 
firmation. of the Ageney of Invi- 
ſibles, and proves, that they many 
times ſuggeſt to us things we are 
ignorant of, and by ſome means 

or 


* 


& 
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or other, ſatisfie us about tioſe 
ungs whereof we are doubtful: ; 
and ſo opening this Book, placed 
Wie there to eonfirm his Opinion about 
he Moon, while his thoughts were 
earneſtly bent upon the Scrutiny. 
As to the Exiſtence of Angels, Dæ- 
nons, and Spirits, none but 
Sadduces deny. That every Man 
hath a good and evit Genius atten- 
ing him, is no Novel or Unground- 
d Opinion; That Angels miniſter 
o us, and that we have Communion. 
with them, Divinity teacheth us 3 
but whether there be no other 
Spirits or invifible Agents, which 
ſometimes appear to us, and at o- 
ther times abſt our Judgments, or 
ſerve us by ſome ſuch unaccount- 
ble means, as he here mentioneth, 
is a point not yet diſcuſſed > Certain- 
ly the Notion we have of Satyrs, 
Nymphs, Genii, Lemures, Hob- 
goblins, Mumms, Spirits, Faries, 

and ſuch like, hath ſome * 
5 


* 
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-of Truth, and thou "clout 
-Fables, yet tis to be noted, all Ea 
_— are grounded on ſome certain 
| But where theſe inhabit, whe- 

in the Earth, as ſome relate 
they are to be found in Mines; ot 
in the Air, or in the Stars or 
Moon, is not by us to be determit- 
ed. We know — may be ot 
-dwell in thoſe places — we can 
not came. The ingenious. Anthor o 
the Twhifs Spy, Vol. VIE Lib. II 
Lett. K. hath a reiten of himſel 
not far different for kind from this, 
though the Circumſtances wert 
variable ; where he relates, Tha 
* being ſeiſed with a violent Fit of 
„ yomiting, he ' earneſtly ' 
for an Arabian Orange, and ſend 
- ing to buy ſome, his Meflen- 
© ger ſtaying long, and at laſt re- 
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« * turning with Spaniſh ſower Oran 
„ bes, they in the mean time found 
„ ing on the Table an encellen 
0 Arabi an Orange, which he greedi- 
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eat, and revovered his, Health. 
e very corioufly ſearcheth into the 
:cafion of itycomiingthete, Sig wk 
ole beuge 8 TO 
poffbly there be atf Order of 
oi Officious Beings le -abour, 
eius, whohave the charge of Mor- 
ais commited to them, and a are 
obliged by tlie Laws: of their, 
concealed 'Kingdor * aſtift us 
in extremities, And. cert 
. an obſerving Perſon Poke. 
tice of fome extraordinary Paſ- 
in the Courſe of his Life, of 
Rich he can give no rational ac- 
Wount, but muſt wich our ingenious | 
aveller to the Moon, place them 
n the ſcore of Preternatural Cau- 
s, and explicate them by the” 
ficious Services of thoſe kind 
Bent, which inviſibly aſſiſtand in- | 
ri n. 
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Our authors Mind b af 
couraged by this unnuſual Aackde 


5 rfl upon what the Poets 
romet heus aſcending to 


3 Sun, * reſolves upon the En- 
. about which we con- 
ider, 


1. What may poſibly binder our 
Aſcent to the Moon. 


2. What is to be thoug zht of thoſe 
Means ſome have Soles, and 


our Author uſed. ; 


| To aſcend to the Moon is a mat- 
ter of no ſmall difficulty. It may 
juſtly be queried, whether the pow- 
er of natural Cauſes will be ſuffici- 
ent to convey thither any Terreſtri- 
al Body from the Globe of this 
Earth, we having no certainty that 
the N and Earth are of one 
Nature; or that the Air which en- 
. x compaſſeth 


(19) TED 
AY 2 our Earth, or the Aura 

Etherea which lieth betwixt that 
nd the Moon, will admit of a 
aſſage. And we may not unright- 
e that Divine Provi- 
nce — — 
. iments, whic h th oug? 1 | 
: perk hinder our Contemplations 
om aſcending, yet oppoſe our 
prporeal Conveyance thither, he 
aving debarr'd us from bodily 
onverſing with thoſe ſuppoſed In- 
abitants. - ; / bf ente 


Two things ſeem to impede our 
purney thither, the propenſity -of 
| Earthly Bodies -compoſed of 
fatter to tend downwards, which 
auſeth in them an Ineptitude to 
ſcend, and the Medium Rarongh 
hich they are to paſs, which is 
nfit for Animals of this Earth to 
reathe in. As, forthe, diſtance, it 
no Eſſential hindrance, ſince, 
ere it farther, it might be ſur- 


menbtef with 'Tubbuy,” aid tine 


Cp) 


proportionadly ' Dowel.” WV 
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of met 
Bodies to defcend Whether Catifed 

by the magretieaf Aterdetlon of tHe 
FParth, by the direction of altftings 


- As to h propeufe 


to the Center of che Tervp 


Globe; or che eütward Frere on 
of ther Air it Wal '6He, ce we | 
find fach Property 

(Fire and Air | | 
materially hinder an Aſcentt6that 


heighth requiſite to gain the Orb 


of the Moon. And t erefore what- 


ever moams of Aſcent can be in- 


_ vented; they” maſt! be violent and 


prieteraattvil,” artiffeiat, and tone 


by ſome kind ofMechaniſm, either | 
Vitul of Birds, or Inanimate, 


_ forcible by Springs or Inftru- 
8';'-which whether any, can 


eſs mater of Canmore: 


_— PT, 


os 


Nor 
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NN 
Nor will the Mediums through 
hich we are to paſs, leſs hinder 


1. 


\ $4 


r Flight. For the Atmoſphere 
che Air which encloſeth us, be- 
d g ſometimes depreſt and nearer 
e us, ſometimes rarifed by the 
„Inn, and ſo carried higher above 
P., yet like the middle Region 
u Which the Peripatetichs held, will 
e Ne always ſo cold, ſharp and pierc- 
. Ig, that it will Freeze us; no 
N ence of Cloaths, - Liquors, Fire, 
at Ir other Invention being ſufficient 
b Wo maſter it. Or it will beſo Wet, 
t- Rainy, Foggy, and full of Water, 
1 nat it will Wet, Clogg, Choak 


r Drown us; or perhaps ſo r- 
d with Snow, Hail — 3 
It will oppoſe our Paſfage, and 
ike Rocks or Sands in the Sea, will 
hipwreck us, for we have no other 
owledge of thoſe Meteors which 
ncompaſs us th in by conject ures 
aken from thoſe Matters which 
all down upon us from thence, 
1 B pe | and ; 
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en. 
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and the more we conſider what fai B 
from them, which ſometimes is { 
violent, that we ſeek our Houſt 
Hedges or Rocks for ſhelter, the 
more fhall we find the difficulties 
when we come to wade throns 
thoſe Fountains of Rain, Hall, 
| Ice and Snow, whoſe droppings w 
can ſcarce endure here bel. 


Indeed, thoſe difficulties may in 
ſome meaſure be avoided by tak- 
Ing the Journey, in a Calm, Serene, 
and clear Sky, free fram Clouds 
Miſts and Vapours, yet ſince the 
Aſcent is tedious and difficult and 
muſt neceſſarily take up ſome time, 
we are not ſure but the Wind may 
change and a Torrent of tho: 
Meteors may meet and ſtop us in 
our Courſe, asthe Tide many times 
Flows, and ſtops the Marriners 
Paflage ; when the want of Wind 
hath not carried. him far enough 
on his Voyage. . 

5 ut 
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To 
fall Bat could we be aſſured no 
is iouds would intercept our Paſſage, 
uſte et how can we Promiſe, that no 
the — will meet Us and. 8 Tp 
Is times are e by their 

jolence, and forced collects 4 . 

wary way. 15 | 


If to avoid en we 
ſhould climb the tops of the high- 
eſt Mountains, and as did Domiage 
Gonſales aſcend to the top of e- 
neriff, where, as ſome | y, all 
windy and watery Meteors are ſur- 
mounted and launch -out into the 
Aura theres, how ſhall we an- 
ſwer theſe Queries. | 


Whether ſhall we move for THT 
backward or ſidelong? 
How ſhall we draw our Breath? 
1d Wand, 
hl How ſhall we be kaka with 


Food ? | | 
B 2 . As 


1 

As to the Aura Ftherea, or the 
Pure Air, (above this Atmoſphere 
of Meteors, which perhaps at the 
utmoſt Uiſtance or heighth of twen- 
ty Miles encompaſs us) we cannot 
certainly tell what it is; if Fire, 
as ſome of old held, then the Paſ- 
Tage is moſt unlikely, but at the 
beſt, it ,is concluded to be a pure, 
thin, rarified Air, free fromhumidi- 

ty, Wind, Rain or cold. Now 
fince our Bodies are compoſed of 
mixt beings, particles as different 
as what ſome call the four Ele- 
ments, which render them ſolid, 
heavy, and impaſſible, how can 
ve coijecture, they can abide or 
move forward, in an Element 
wholly pure and unmixt. For not 
_ only are our Bodies unfit to abide 
therein, but the fluiditity of that 
iber, will deprive us of all Pro- 
greſſion. For Progreſſion or go- 
ing forwards here below, is cauſed 
by a violent Motion of the Joy 
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(23) 
nd part of the Body, it is: a Pro- 
ruſion or thruſting forward of 
art, while the Feet, Legs, Hands 
Pr Arms, ſtanding firm on the 
round, the Spirits and Organs of 
otion, by a kind of force thruſt 


forward the Body, and by conſtant 
he Iteration. of the. Protruſion, the 
re, MProgreſlion is continued, now this 
di- Wcannot be done, by Man in the 
Water, which is ſomewhat ſofter, 


but by a kind of Artificial ſwimm- 
ing, much leſs in the Air. where 


whoſe proper Region is the Air, 
and who naturally Fly in it, do 
it by the ſame kind of Protruſion 
with their Wings, as Men with 
their Feet. Yet do often alight on 
the Ground, not only to ſeek their 
Food, but to reſt them when weary 
in flying, and never Sleep but on 
the Ground or ſome ſtedfaſt place. 
If a Man walking on the Graund, 
which is full of Beach, Stones, or 
B 3 looſe 


no Foundation. Add that Birds: [ 


(24) 
ooſe Sand, is ſoon wearied becauſe 
that looſe Ground gives way, that 
he ennnot ſet his Foot ſteady, how 

much more unlikely is it he ſhonld 
go forwards, when he ſtands on a 
Foundation, thinner than Water; 
and like Noahs Dove, can find no 
Place whereon to ſet the ſoale of 
his Foot. Snrely he can make no 
Progreſſion, but muſt rather abide 
ſtill; than as ſome have thonght 
£0 {wifter forward, when im 
dimentsare removed, not conſider- 
ing that the cauſe of Progreſſion, 
which is a firm Foundation is al 
tuken from them. And if in this 
#1her, there be any Stream, Flux 
ori Tide, they muſt be carried 
which way the Current drives 
them. | 


H it be queried how ſhall we N 
dur Breath? Tis anſwered the 
Ara HRiberea, is altogether unfit 


nal reſpiration, by reaſon it is ſo 
far 


P 
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ur rarified pure and unmixt, that 


t would ſo ſuddenly intrude upon 
Vitals, that we fhonld not 
lie for want of, but with, too 
uch Breath, the Lungs would be 
oon filled with ſuch a quantity of 
his thin matter, that it would not 
zafily emit it. Experience tells 
s, that if the Noſtrils be not ſto 
ped with Excrements or Pay, t 
Air ruſheth in too ſuddenly and 
hurts the Brain; if the Ears be picked 
and too open, or free from wax, 
the ſound, which is Air moved, 
ruſheth in with too violent a 
noiſe, and ſeemeth for a while to 

ſtunn us; ſo the Eyes are blinded 


with too great a Light, and where- 


ever any abundance oppreſſeth the 
Organs of Life, they are overcome. 
abſorpt in it, or drowned thereby; 
even ſo will this thin Air drown 
and overcome the vitat Parts by 
too ſudden a ruſhing in, and in 


too great an abundance. Some have 
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told us, that the tops of high Moun 
tains have the Air ſo very thin 
that they cannot breathe withon 
wet Spunges applyed to the Noſe 
how mnch thinner then will the) 
find the Body or groſs Sea of thi 
Air, when its Edges or Sides are 
fo rarified, though mit with the 
Vapours of our thicker Air? 
And whereas Fiſhes draw in Water 
by their Gills , arid emit it a- 
gain, which to them is a kind of 
breathing, the Water being to 
them, as the thickn'd Air is to us, 
yet taken out of the Water ſud- 
denly die, by reafon our Air is 
too thin for them to live in; fo 
ſhould we depart out of © this 
thickned Air, (which is to us as 
Water to Fiſhes) into the thin 
Aura FEtherea, we ſhould as ſoon 
be deſtroyed by them, as Fiſhes 
are by this. And as the Water is 
too thick for us to breathe in, and 
therefore fuffocateth us, ſo the 


Aure 
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ſoon overcome us. God thathy 
placed us in an Air or Medium 
alified through - both, that we 
ould there abide without ſeeking 
(other than in contem tion) 
to depart elſewhere, on the? 
one hand the Water drown us: 
or the Air devour us. Againſt 
this Inconvenience ſome have pro- 
poſed the uſe of wet Spunges appli- 
ed to the Noſe, which would 
thicken the Air we draw in, and* 
hinder its too ſudden Irruption. 
But doubtleſs, as a little Water is 
toon abſorpt by the Wind, or 
dryed by the Sun, ſo would alt: 
our Spunges, Waters and whatever: 
we have about us, be ſoon de- 
voured and. dryed up by this thin 
Air, which may be compared to. 
an Eaſt-wind, or a hot Summers-- 
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Aura Hitherea is too thin, and wil! 


8 
I have heard of Engins with 
which Men dive under Water, 
with long, Pipes. reaching above 
- the ſurface of the Water, by which 
they ſuck in Air, a Pipe of this. 
Nature reaching through the eber 
to the Orb of our thicker Air, 
would be a means to remedy this 
convenience, yet we know not 
its length, and how far the di- 
france is, which tilt various tryals 
Have diſcovered, we ſhall be ſtilk 
uncertain . of. However, could 
che thing be done, and ſuch a Pipe 
made of what Mettal, Matter or 
Subſtance ſoever; yet tis to be fear- 
ed, the iber would paſs through 
its. Pores, and drink up the Air 
received from our thicker Air, or 
abſtra& is Paſſage, by filling the: 
Tube with thin Air: q 


And ſince all Motion, and Pro- 
-greſſion;is a Labour of the Body, 
which waſteth the Spirits, and 
8 cauſeth 


den bud bo „„ . on wh Ae „ d 
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29 
cauſeth wearineſs; it will be re- 
uiſite, that Food be provided 
for conveniency of Sleep, which 
will be a ſort of Luggage, that 
will clogg us in our Journey, and 
make our Aſcent the more difficult, 


8 the force that drives or carries us 
„ WW forwards, maſt be proportionable: 
to the weight, and therefore, 
1; ſtronger than if this Luggage was re- 


moved. And tis to be ſuppoſed. 
no Inns, Ale-houſes, or Places of 

Entertainment, are as yet built 
Win that Pathleſs way to the 


To victual our caufz ſo as to 
fuffice for a Viaticum on the Way, 
will require good Skill and Pru- 
dence, that we may have ſufficient: 
to ſerve in a Paſlage, whoſe di- 
ſtance is unknown, and the time 
it will require is uncertain. Yet: 
the more we take. with us to pre- 

| vent 


or the Journey, and care taken 


4. 
vent a Famine, the more Luggage 
we ſhall have to encomber us, 


' and this requires a greater carriage, 
all which will encreaſe the weight 
and make the aſcent the more diffi- 
eult, ſince the Teaſt crum of Proviſion 
will not aſcend without ſome Ex- 
. *trinfick force to drive it forwards, 
And - conſideration muſt be had 
of the kind of Meats; ſince we 
fhatl' be unprovided of Kitchens 
to Boil, Bake or Roaſt, that 
we muſt carry our Meats ready 
dreft, Yet hereupon ariſeth a 
great difficulty, fince the alteration 
of the Air here below doth cor- 
rupt our Meats, mouldy our Bread 
and turn our drink Eager; and in 
ſhort time reduce all to a Powder 
or dry. Earth, how ſhall we be 
fatisfied that the Atmoſphere of 
Air, through which we muſt ne- 
_ ecftarfly*paſs, will not putrifie our 
Viands, and the Aura Atherea by 
its thinneſs- wholly reduce-it to a 


Capt 
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his Gonzales was aware, though 
iſtaking the- natural Cauſes,” He 
ſcribes it to the Deluſions of evil 
Spirits; for where he tells us, ' that 
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on {thoſe Inhabitants of the Air, pre- 
'x- Wcnted him a repaſt of a Bottle 
ds. f Sack, and ſome excellent ripe 
ad MF ruits ; when he came to uſe them 
ve he fonnd the Sack reduced to an 
ns inſipid Water; and his Fruits con- 
iat verted to dry Leaves, which he 
dy aſcribes to Delufion; but the 
amore natural Cauſe ſeemet to be 
bn rhe Operation of the Air through - 
1 hich he paſſed, which had cor- 
ad Hrupted them, and* which hazzard 


in Nuuder this Fiction he propoſetli to 
er 


our caution. 


be F 

of To avoid this difficulty, ſome | 
1e- have ſuppoſed we ſhall become 
ur Saints and Camelion like live ons 


ly by the Air, grounding this per- 
Gvaſton on a fuppoſition, th * 
| hall 


1 


: 
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ſhall find there a free Paſſage with: 
out Labour, and ſo need no Fogd 
to refreſh us but they mui (oe 
fe us the Paſſage is ſo eaſie; but 
we have before ſhown there is no 
Progreſſion. without Labour, and 
conſequently there is neceſſity of 
Food, it will require a ſtrong 
Faith. to feed on the Muſick of Py 
thagoras his Spheres, on the. Con- 
ſecrated Euchariſt of the Papilt, 

or to think with the Poet, that the 
Etherial Air being immixt and 
void. of Vapours will Nouriſh 


— — Peſcitur Aura. 


Aiberea . 


If all theſe difficulties can be 
overcome, it it be eaſie to aſcend 
from the Earth, if the Atmo- 
fphere, of Air can be waded thro', 
it the Aura Atberea be Habitable, 
if Vidtuals. and other neceſſaries 


(339 
be provided we are them to 
aſder what means muſt be found 
ey us thither. Before 1 
ſider that take theſe Concluſi- 


That the Atmoſphere ' of Air 
zhich encompaſſeth our Globe, is 
moſt not above 20 Miles from 
he Superficies of the Earth, 


That the higher we Aſcend, the- 
30 weight we have. 


That the Aura Bibkres; is Pore 
thin and rarified. 


That in it we have no Gravity, 
and conſequently. no propenſity of 
deſcending, 


That the Moon is — 4 
with an Orb of Va Nn Air lie 
the Earth. 


That 


r 
That when we arrive withit 
the Sphere of the Moons activity, 
we ſhall as naturally deſcend 
to it, as now we do towards the 
Earth. - F | 


Theſe are the ſeveral Regions 
through which- we are to pats, 
what carriages we ſhall have. is 
our Enquiry, and hic Labor hos 


Opus. 


The firſt attempt I have met 
with was that of Domingo Gonſales, 
who made, uſe of certain Geeſe, 

called by him Garſe's, found in the 
Indies, which being a Bird of great 
ſtrength, and long flight, he had 

trained up to fly with an Engine | 
faſtned to them, wherein each bear- 
ing a due weight and proportion, 
would according to the number 
of Birds, and the weight they 
carried, fly a conſiderable way in 
the Air, and. alight at a place de- 
| ſigned ;, 
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gned ; or according as he ſitting 
n his Engine, did with a kind of 
Zridle rein them in. This Inven- 
ion he had framed for his own 
iſe, to ſerve as a more ſpeedy 
arriage, by flying over the Earth, 
s Birds uſually do, but as he 
ells us, it being the Nature of this: 
Bred, at a certain Seaſon of the 
Year, to fly up to the Moon, 
whence they return again. the next 
Spring, it ſo chanced that being 
with them on the Mountain of Te- 
rerif, yet that Seafon they Volun- 
tary took a, flight to the top of 
the Pike, and from thence into 
the open Air, where 'they kept 
W {till going forward till they arrived 

with him in the Moon,, Where 
he tarriec, having found it nha- 
bited, and at the return of the 
Spring returned again with his Birds 
to the Idler. | 
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(36) 11 
This Invention is grounded of 
a Suppoſition, that certain Animal 
ſeen among us in the Summer, and 
not to be found in Winter, de 
at the approach of the cold, ff. 
away to the Orb of the Moon 
whence they return again at the 
Spring; among which are reckon 
ed Swallpws, Locuſts, theſe Gezj- 
and a great Ruck or Bird found in 
Madagaſcar. Tis true certain Ani 
mals which we have in Summer 


forſake us in Winter; thoſe whe 
held the Moon Habitable, would 
have them return thither ; though 
moſt probable Conjectures con- 


ctude, they only ſeek fome warm. 
er Climate farther Southwards 
As our Bran-geeſe, and other Wa- 


ter-fow! come from Scotland in the 
midſt of Winter, and feed in the 


Rivers on the South part of England, 


Where the Seaſon is not ſo pinch: 
ing; the like do 'Velvars, Stares, 


Threſhes, and other Birds of the 
| Land 


2 


. 9 
Oland which inhabit altogether 
De Woods and wild Fields in 
now and Froſty Weather, ap- 
roach to habitable Towns, 
where the Air is warmer, As 
or Swallows, tis believed they 
ſeep in the Winter: Tis evi- 
ſent in the Bat, Dormouſe , 
Silk-worm and divers Inſects, 
hough Gonſales tells us, that in 
is Paſſage to the Moon, he 
et with a great Cloud of 
ocuſts, it * then : found 
y experience, that many An 
mals at certain Seaſons forſake 
s by change of Climate, or 
:tirins into the a 
5 moſt probable that the Opi- 
nion of their flight to the 
Moon, was only a ſuppoſition 
o perſwade us the Moon was 
abitable; and on this Ground, 
and in order to a Paſſage thi- 
ther, Gonſales inventd the Sto- 
ry of his Lanar Ganſa i. 
Another 


| 
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Another Invention hath been te 
imitate Birds, and cauſe Men 
to fly by application of Wing 
to their Bodies. Gonſales tell 
us, that ſome Inhabitants of 
the Moon nſe this Artifice' : 
The Poets feigned Mereury was 
winged, and that Dedalus, 
with Wings applyed to his Bo- 
dy, fled over the Seas, but 
theſe have their proper Ex 
plication, Mercury's wingedneſs 
fignified the Omnipreſence ef 
the Divinity zin its fudden In- 
and Ded alu was only the In 
ventor of Sails to Ships, which 
the Poets called Wings. Tis 
natural for Birds to fly above 
the Earth, their Bodies are 
lighter than other Animals, 
their Feathers buoy them up 
in the Air, and the Feathers 
of their Wings with which = 
| at 
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at the Air, are knit, in with / 
eir very Bones, Nerves, and 
ther 1 of Motion. Yet 
hey often grow weary, and 
eek the Ground to reſt them 
dn. Now Man is made with- 
put this Inſtrument” of F 2 
br Feathers, 'an 
heavy and groſs than Birds, 
and can only - imitate them. in 
wimming in the Water; which 
hough a thicker Element than 
the Air, yet lets them ſink in 


it, Wi ithout their conſtant Mo- 


tion in ſwimming, and this 
Conſtancy cauſeth a Wearineſs 
in 2 few Hours, which can- 
not be endured without reſt. 


Now ſbould Man apply Wings | 
to his Body and with them beat 
the Air, as the Air is thinner than 
Water, ſo will it require a greater 
agitation to cauſe ſo heavy a 
Body, as Man is, to 21 
an 


( 
and this Labour will ſoon p 
duce ſuch a Laſſauude, that b 
ing tired and unable to I 
bour more, he muſt fall down 
headlong, and like the Ti 
in Conſtantinople, who would ff 
from an high Tower, break his 
Neck ; which has been the Cont 
mon ſucceſs of bn _ at: 
tempts. I grant by ſuch means 
Aer" ray become lighter, the | 
Feathers and Wings buoyingg Do 
them ſomewhat upwards, but Wt 
will never reach fo high as the 
Moon and that Os alarm 
which in Birds farthereth their 
| aſcent, would to Man be in- 
deed 2 Burden; for the Fra-. 
thers being Heterodox to Man's 
Body, and only accidents ap- 
plyed by Art, will have a 
weight of their own a p 
enfity to deſcend, and will re- 
| | * | 4 * — 
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quife an equal on © 
in Man, to ren 
ogether with his Body. As 2 
an in his Clothes 4 heavier 
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Chariot hach been 10 
ome propoſed as 4 to af-- 
end thither : And this may be 
ade after the Principles of Me- 
haniſm, by which the wooden 
Dove of Arebytar, or the Eagle of 
egromront anus was fram d. In 
hich Engine a Man may fit and 
give ſuch Motion 1 as 
may carry him through the Air, 
ith Viaticum, and all "things elſe 
ceflary : and if ſuch a thing can 
be framed, may ſerve not only for 
dne, but for many Men, with their 
| eceſſaries i it being not the weight 


A flyir 


which hinders motion, where the 
is 


— or bot r of motion 


The 
earned Biſhop Wilkins ſays, He 
'doth 


| 5 ( 42 ) "5 
a; , .afirm it's poſſible 0 
make ſuch a Chariot. And there 
is lately come abroad a Treatiſe 
under his Name, tending to prove 
it. TI have not ſeen it; whether it 
will anſwer the end - propoſed, I 
know not; but this I think, that if 
it fail in the main Deſign, yet com- 
ing from ſo learned a Pen, it muſt 
needs be anexcellent Effay towards 
the perfecting of Mathematical 
Mechaniſm. But to examine the 
probability of ſuch an Invention, 
we muſt conſider, that the Mat: 
ter of which it muſt be framed, 
will be naturally heavy, and apt 
to deſcend ; That the Principle of 
Motion, or Aſcent . upwards, . mult 
be forcible, both to carry up the 
Engine, and the Materials laid in 
it; That this Motion muſt be cau- 
ſed by Springs, Wheels or Weights, 
and thoſe muſt be complicated 
within the Body of the 1 
o, 


(43) 
ow, though every part of the 
ork may moye together, as the 
ing ſets all the Moveables 
2 Watch a-going, yet that this 
Hl cauſe it {till to aſcend up- 
ards, is no more - conceivable, 
an that a Watch ſhould turn 
pund, betauſe the Wheels with» 
1 it do ſo ; for the whole Watch, 
sit is one entire Engine, is im- 
oveable any way, though every 
art moves regular in its own 
lace. But to cauſe this Aſcent, 
vill be required ſome Baſis on 


a- Which to faſten it, which may 
„ Wiſe it up ; but then the forcible 
Pp. \fcent will ceaſe, when the Spring 
bn vhich raiſed it hath ſpent its 
he trength ; and ſo the whole will a- 


ain deſcend, except we could 
liſcover a Perpetual Motion ; 
vhich Problem hath hitherto puz- 
ed the wiſeſt Heads, and is rec- 
koned among the number of im- 
potlibles 5 as, I preſume, ſuch a 

C Chariot 


| { 44) 
- *Chariot may likewiſe be accomt » off 
ed ; though I deſpair of nothing re 

For none knows the Power Mu 
Nature and Art, when combined 
Yet when Propoſitions of Art an 
made meerly againſt Natural Prir 
ciples, the matter muſt "remain 
among thoſe things that are, fc 
the moſt part, doubtful. 


Let me add another Propofit th 
on, as likely as any of the fo Pa 
mer, though as difficult to beit 
procured, Since Springineſs is ail na 
Cauſe of forcible motion; and ail w 
Spring will, when bended and let th 
looſe, extend it ſelf to its length; tic 
could a Spring of 3 W 
Steel be framed, whoſe Baſis being 
faſtned to the Earth, and on the w 
other end placed a Frame , T 
Seat, wherein a Man, with ol ce 
ther neceſſaries, could abide witk tt 
ſafety, this Spring being with ri 
Cords, Pullies, or other 1 b 
> | Ut, 


45) 
bent, and then let looſe by de- 

tingW&recs. by thoſe who manage the 
ine reach the Moon, where, the 15 
ton who aſcended landing, migh 
drin continue there, * hrs 
mai to a time appointed, might again 
forenter into : his Seat, and with 
Pullies the Engine may agai 
be bent, till the end touching 
the Earth, ſhould diſcharge the 
Paſſenger again in ſafety. If 
it be objected, that the Diur- 
s if nal Revolution of the Earth 
dag will carry away the Baſis of 
lt the Engin, and the (ſwift Mo- 
tion of the Moon | Eaſtwards , 
red will alter the Spring, ſo. that 
ing it will be uncertain when it 
the will touch the Moon; I anſwer, 
ot That 'tis leſs difficulty to over- 
come this Hazard, than to fly. to 
th the Moon, or frame flying Cha- 
mY riots; for time and place muſt 
ow be propottiened. Let the Baſis 
at, Ca be 
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tbe placed on ſome of thoſe high 
Mountains, 'whoſe tops ſurmount 
the Clouds, which as it wil 
occaſion that the Engine may be 
ſo much ſhorter, ſo will ab- 
breviate the Paſſage, and de: 
great Part of the dangerous 
way through the middle Regi- 
ons of the Air, and avoid 
thoſe Vapours of Rain, Snow, 
Ice and Wind, which would 
there be met with. The time 
of aſcent muſt be when the 
Moon is in the full in Cancer, 
and the Engine muſt be fo 
orderd in its aſcent, that the 
top thereof may touch the 
Moon when ſhe comes to the 
Meridian, So the Journey may 
be made every Year, going 
Hence, the Moon being in Car- 
cer, and returning when ſhe 
comes to the : ſame place again. 
Beſides, Signals may be agreed upon 
which thoſe above may make, 

| * 
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thoſe below, as. occaſion! 
offers; which Si 


3 may be 
diſcerned below, thoſe Te» 
jeſcopes which . (B.., Hills „ 
valleys, and Rivers in the 
Moon. And I chuſe Cancer 
as, the L beeauſe that the 
Moon is higheſt in the Nor-- 
thern. Signs, and neareſt to the 
high Mountains of. 4%, where-- 
by. the Engine may be the ſhort- 
er; ſhe then alſo is longeſt a- 
bove the Horizon, and at the 
fill gives moſt Light ;. where-- 
by particutars may be beſt- 
he MW diſcerned. Yet care mult be 
he taken, that the Moon's Motion: 
he be exactly Calculated, and the 
y Wl time of the Engines aſcent” 
muſt be accordingly proporti-- 

„ & oned, that. it may juſt touch the- 
Moon when ſhe. comes an the 
Meridian, otherwiſe the Motion 
of the Earth will carry away” 


the Engine, and thie Moon will 
C3 be 


: (48) 
be the nent day ſo changed n 
Latitude, that the Work muſt be 
let alone till the next Tear 
Due care alſo muſt be had, that 
the Moon's diſtance from the top 
of the Mountain be exactly known, 
that the length of the Engine 
may be proportionable; though it I At 
be better the Engine þe rather I or. 
too long than otherwiſe.” Other 1 
contingent Matters 1 need not i ©. 
fet down. If any Man's Inge- st 
nuity will carry his Induſtry to p 
the doing ſuch a Work, his Skill 
will ſupply other things. I have 
only framed a Foundation, on 
which others may build. Yet 
this I will add, that it may be 
done at any other time, or place; 
or atany time of the Moon when 
ſhe is jn any Sign, or Degree, 
at the Change, in Trine, Quartile, 
or Sextile with the Sun, her 
Motion being duly calculated, 
and the diſtance rightly g 
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rom the place of aſcent; Wen: 
rchimedes propoſed the mak 
an Engine which ſhould be 
f force to remove the World 
ont of its place, he wanted an- 
other World as a m hs n- 
his Engme upon, an 
was 1 So flying a the 
Air, flying Chariots , 12 will 
prove abortive, becauſe they have- 
no firm Foundation or Baſis to 
cauſe Progreſſion by a ſtedfaſt- 
Station, which is neceſſary to- 
protruſion. Now I think it poſ- 
ſible in Nature to Effect —— 
a Spring, as I ptopoſe, thou 
tis a Query if Art will not 
defective. There is Mettal e- 
nough in the World of Iron or 
Steel to compoſe it, Men enough 
may be had to frame it, Firing 
enough to work it, and Money 
enough to defray the Charges; 
but Covetouſneſs, Vice, Intem- 
perance, Slothfulneſs and Igno- 
C.4 rance . 


(50) 
rance hinder thoſe who Have 
bilities; and ſuch is the Poverty 
of thoſe (whoſe Parts and Ing 
nuity, joyned with Induſtry, would 
prompt them to accompliſh it) 
that they cannot perform what 
their Wills would undertake, if 
able. So that I ſhall deſpair e. 
ver of hoping for any good e- 
vent thereof, till Vulean and his 
Cyclops come among us to under - 
ta ke it. | 


It is time we return to our 
Author whom we have ſo long 
left, and examine theſe two me⸗ 
thods he hath pitched? upon, as a 
* for this aſcent. He tells 

* That he faſtned about him 
ma ſmall Vials filled with Dew, 

upon which the Sun darting Wl c. 
violent Beams, the heat thereof 
* attrafting, as it doth, the groſt Ml < 
«feſt Clouds, drew him inſen- 
_* ſibly above the middle Region. 

That 


n | 
That the Sun will rarifie the 
Dew, and that ſhining through 
Glaſs, its heat is augmented, where 
by the Dew will be more rarift-- 
ed, is owned; but whether the 
heat of the Sun's , Beams will 
i attract and xraiſe the Vials - up- 
wards, is A Querry, of whi 5 
I. think, as. yet no Experiment: 
Wi hath been made: It may rather: 
be doubted, whether the Rarifa - 


Laion of the Dew will not cauſe - 
che Vials- to break. However it- 
= be, this Invention will no way” 
ſerve the turn, for himſelf ac-- 
s knowledgeth, That it miſcarri- 


Jed by two Inconveniences. . 


_ © 18. That the Attraction was 
< ſomewhat too rapid; and. 
42d. That inſtead of approach 
** ing the Moon, he wis farther 
* of; for the Sun, Wich firſt 
* lifted him up, drew hi: {wards ; 


* i ict; . 
C57; Aid! 


„ 


Com) 

And this Invention may ſerve 
for a Journey to that Planet, but 
not' to the Moon : and' this will 
no way be beneficial' by Night in 
the Light 'of the Moon , whoſe 
Beams are of too languid 2 
Light to attract any thing. How * 
ever our Author here ſeems to tax 
two Opinions of ſome Fautors. of 
this. "Moon: Voyage: 


I That 2 Man being a0 
me Atmoſphere, may wa fk free: 
Iy in the Ether: Which, as it 
cannot be, becauſe there is no 
Ready Baſis to cauſe a Protrufion in 
order to Progreſſion, ſ6 the Sun, 


by reaſon of his Vials , did vio- F 
lently attract him z and when he * 
Had broken ſo many of His Viak, "i 
that the foree of the Sun was of « } 


no Efficacy, he was ſo far from 
ſtanding ſteady, or going for- 


55 wards, that he ſank down, to the 
Earth, 


24; That 


* ( 1 * * a a ' : 
53 28. 


2d. * above the Atmof phere 
e ceaſe to be heavy; or, — N 
here is no Gravity, as as- being F 
of the reach of the — — F = | 
ff the Earth, or above the Depreſ- 
jon of the Atmoſp here of Air; for 
aving broken — of his Glaſ- 
es which buoy'd him up, till his 
eight had maſter'd the attracti- 
dn, he began to deſcend to- 
ards the Earth. Yet he fell 
ot headlong, becauſe he had 
eft ſufficient, which by the Suns 
attraction weighed hin = that 
e fell gently down. | 


His next attempt was ſome kind | 
pf flying Engine, of which he 
ath given us no deſcription how. 
led made; © only ud Sprin it 
had in it a Spring, and Springs, 

vhich would agitate its large 
Wings ; with this Engine (heing 

placed in it) he. N 


83 
6: himſelf from a Rock into th 
„Air: But. his Device failed 
him: ; for having not well ta. 
„ ken- his: Meaſtires; lie rudely 
* fell down. and ſaluted the but 
4. Valley with his Bulk. This fall 
ſeems to have baulked any farther 
Enterprize, till an- accident per- 
formed that which he - leaſt ex 
pected. His Bruiſes makes him 
feek a Remedy to eafe them; he 
anoints himſelf with Beef-marrow, 
and then- returns. to ſeek his 


treacherous Engine, which he (t 
found” poſteſſed by a rude rabble MW di 
of. Souldiers ; who having found u 
it, and wondring at its Contri- w 
vances, faſtned Fire-works to it, to o 
elevate it / in: the Air z. which hel t! 
finding-in: that- condition; violent- i 
ly thruſt himſelf into it to ſave M C 
it ;- but while he was in it, the 
Fire-works went off, and carried C 
bim, Engine and all, into the Air, M ! 


o; high, that: the Po;yder being: 
2 4 | ſpent, 


9 
ſpent, which had raiſed him up: 
his Engine fell from him towards 
the Earth, and he was himſelf 


ch carried diregiy towards the Moon; 
the but not by reaſon of the Stabili- 


all ty of the tber, but by the attracti- 
her on of the Moon. The reaſon of 
er · ¶ which he draws from an Opinion, 
x- that the Moon predominates over 
im moiſt things, and that being in the de- 
he cline, as ſhe then was, doth exhale 
w, the Marrow: of Animals; he be- 
sing anointed with Beef Marrow 
he (to eaſe his Bruiſes) the Moon did 
le draw him towards her, by puff 
4 wp his Skin; which was. greaſy, 

i- with the Marrow; and ſucking his 

to WM own Marrow, and that-with ſo much 
e the more force, as he was nearer 

t- W itr Globe, or- che Interpoſition of 
Clouds did not weaken her Vigour: 
e And here again he: condemns the 
I Opinion of the paflability-or ſo- 
„ !idity of. the Atber. For the 
g. Moon. drew him by. Vertue of his 
Fa Marrow 


(356 | 

Marrow, and his Engine fel 
downwards on the Earth; which 
alſo demonſtrates, that Bodie IM, . 
above the Atmoſp here are not 
devoid of Gravity. Now whe⸗ 
ther the Moon in her Wane 
doth attra& the Marrovv of A- 
nimals,, is + thing queſtioned ; 
but whether ſhe will attract a 
Body anointed with Marrow, is Meer 
a: thing: to be doubted ; and 1 
fear ſhe would ſhow them a ſcur- 
vy Fall, who truſting to ſuch a 
Maxim, ſhould caſt themſelves off 
from 18 ome high Place. However 
our Author hath propoſed two 
ways of aſcending by attraction; 
af which, if neither will ſerve 
the turn, yet it may put ſome 
Ingenious Heads on thinking of 
| ſome other. And could the Rays 
of the Moon be collected in ſome: 
large Veſſel, it is probable thiat 
would be a means to aſcend, the 


Rays endeavouring to return to that 
Body 


— 
” 


* 
* 


* 
* 
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from whence they proceeded; 
— likewiſe endeavouring 
5 recover that vvas taken from Her. 
but this I ſhall ** . others to 


mprove. 


Now Invention His Friend u- 
vrhom he ſays he met in tho 
Jon, VVas 4 pretty device, yer. 
dem not ſufficient. [975] 


* « It wan a Chet, Seat, or 
Chair of Steel, made thin and 
* light, exactly poliſhed; in whielt- 
* he ſitting, into 'the Air 4 
1 mo framed out 40 a Load- 
* ftone, well ed, precipita- 
© ted and dicwel, till _ at- 
tractire Calcined was drawn; 
* which Ball caſt up aloft, drew 
the Chariot up into the Air z 
8 * and then returning to the Cha-- 
riot, was thrown, up again; 
„and this ſo often reiterated, 
till it had conveyed him to the 
cc Moon, 


Dre 


— 


(nl 7 
"7 Moon; and that without It 
precipitation, by ' reaſon tha 
**. the Ball caſt on ſeveral ſides 
* the Chariot, did! retard its d 
** ſcent upon the Earth of that 
„ World. 3 
No this Device is plauſible; 
for the Magnet will attract Irvn 
ar Steel, thoſe Metals ſeeking ve- 
_ earneſtly a ſtri&' Union to 
0 3 —— and a _ heated yet 
and Chymically prepared, 
much ſtronger, and- attra dv wh 
the greater force ; and being caft 
up, would not fall beſide, hut re- 
turn directly te the Chariot; be- 
cauſe, as he ſays, they mutually 
drew. one another. But when he 
tells us, that holding the Bowl 
in his Hand, he aſcended, the 
Chariot it ſelf, following the 
Bowl that was above it, I can 
hardly credit it. Tis true, that 
holding the, Bowl- in his Hand:: 
his Engine (the. Seat. whereof: 
| preſsd 


4 
preſsd him to approach its At 
ractive) might not forſake him; 
hut that the Bowl ſo held, ſhould 
cauſe his Aſcent, is doubted but 
tis rather to be thought the BowT 
being held ſtill, the Chair, Man and 
Bowl being by that means contigu- 
ous, they deſcended together; as a 
Watch, though every part move 
round by force of the Spring, 
yet the whole Frame, as one 
Body, is immoveable, and ſtirs 
not at all, without ſome outward 
Force to if, Add here- 
to, That a Magnet it (elf is a 
heavy Body, being caſt into the 
Air, will deſcend again, and 
draws not Iron except it ſelf be 
Mcd. Tis a great Query, Whe-- 
be ther it being caſt up, it will at- 

tract any thing when it is in its. 
deſcent, that Quality ſeeming to 
rs be loſt, while the Stone is in mo- 
„on downwards. Nov though 
of the Stone caſt upwards, ' which is. 
1 2 


2 8. 
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—— 
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[ 


cture, the Chariot likewiſe de- 


way, yet would it not cauſe an 


was repeated, it muſt continue 


ther to be thought, the Chariot 
and his Rider did deſcend, mote 
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2 violence offered to it, may a 
tract the Chariot, yet in its de 
fcent, it is reaſonable to conje. 


feended z; ſo that it is poſſible 
the Chariot may be held at 

ſtay from falling, yet could not 
aſcend, becauſe as much as it was 
drawn up, while the force 06 
the caſt did continue, ſo much 
did it deſcend, while the Ball. 
was returning to it; and though 
the Ball: held in the Hand would 
keep the Chariot from falling a 


aſcent, there being nothing but 
the violent caſt of the Balf that 
could cauſe the Ball to aſcend: N 
So that they being all held to- 
gether, and every time the throv 


ſome time in the Hand; tis ra. 


than. aſcend, though perhaps 10 
2h with 


81 


rith that precipitancy as they 


de ould, had he not had the Balk 
1 , ſupport him. | 
We Theſe are alt the means or 
of ays I have have heard of or 


ought upen, which have been 
ropoſed' as a means to aſcend: 
o the Moon; alt which I hold 
ain and ineffectual; their Inſuf- 
ciency I have in part already 
> emonſtrated. None but the Gan- 
7s hath any kind of likelihood: 
But it is yet to- be proved that 
hey, or any other Animals, fly 
detwixt the Moon and the Earth. 
s for the Story of thoſe, Who 
with our Author, pretend to 
ave went thither, they are feign · 
d Relations, under which they 
ave endeavoured to teach us 
robable, yet doubtful, Princi- 
ptes. I, for my own. part, do 
ther think the Moon to be 
Vater and Land; if not in the 
_ A whole, 


— 


Fay - 
whole, yet in part, bearing ſon 
8 likeneſs to ou Bu 
hat it is habitable I cann 
gainſay, I am inclinable to thin 
the Affirmative > What kind 
Creatures they are, what Ds 
ſpenſations. of Providence the 
are under, what Laws goven 
ed by, what attributes the O. 
vine Being dotls manifeſt to them 
of which we are Ignorant, ö 
known only to the God whe 
hath made them. But that v 
ſhould aſcend to them, or the 
to ns; I hold not poſſible, Di 
vine Providence having fixed be 
twixt us and them ſo great 
Gulph, that while we dwell in 
theſe: Tabernacles of Clay, - we 
muſt content our ſelves with this 
Earth he hath allotted us, te- 
ſerving the farther Enquiry here: 
of till a future Eftate, when more 
of the Infinity oß God's Works 
fhall be diſcovered to our Under 
ſtandings. 


EC 
out 


163) 
But we muſt return to our Au- 
or, and look backwards up- 
n ſome Advantages that hap- 
-ned to him while he was ac- 
outred with his Aqua-Vite Bot- 
les, as 4 French Soldier plea- 
antly called his Vials of Dew. 


08 He tells us, That the Sun 
having drawn him directly to- 
* wards its Globe, by the Rari- 
faction of the Dew in his Vi- 
* als, he broke ſome, that he 
might again deſcend z which 
* he did in a Right Line: But 
in coming down, inftead of 
* alighting near the City of 
* Paris, two Miles from whence 
* he had aſcended, he found 
* himſelf now. in Canadz in the 
Province of New France, in 
America; and inſtead of Mid- 
night, which he expected to 
have found, he found the Sun 
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hi in the Meridian. The reaſon 
; of vvhich he aſcribes in his fond 
fovving Diſcourſe vvith the via. 
Roy, * to be the Diurnal uh 
volution of the Earth. For Hh 
Sun being the Center of the 
niverſe „ "had dravvn him in 
Right Line to its ſelf; wvhik 
the Earth, vvhich beneath him 
had rolled under him, receive 
Him juſt upon that Province vyhid 
vvas turned tovvards him, and hat 
the Sun in the Meridian. 


Indeed, as the Vice-roy well 
plied to him, this Acciden 
might be reſolved by the Revo 
lution of the Sun round the Earth; 
which as it did attract him t 
himſelf by Vertue of his Vials 
ſo it alſo might carry him round 
with him in its Diurnal Revo 
Intion round the Heavens. . How 
ever, he ſeems in his reply t 


have given more probable = 
| ” 


(85 
ons for the Earths Revolution, 
and clears the Syſtem of Coperme- 
» from the Knots and Rubs 
hich entangle that of Prolomy ; 
Which, as it is the Subject of ma- 

ny Authors, I ſhall not ampliſio 
hereupon in this Place. 


That the Sun, Moon, and Stars 
ſeem to have been made for o- 
ther Ends than meerly to en- 
ighten us, though we ſee no o- 

ther Ends, is a Maxim which 
adds more to the Glory of its 
Creator, than to ſuppoſe, as Man 
arrogantly doth, that they were 
made only to ſerve us: Or, as he 
expreſſeth it, Only to ripen 
* our Medlars, or enlarge the 
© Sphere of our Cabbages. That 
the Planets are Worlds above 
the Sun, and that the fixt Stars 
are Suns to other Worids un- 
known to us, is. no Heterodox 
Notion, no way dif . 

e 


. writ — — 


things which, are ſubſervient. to 
us; but that they are ſubſervient 


ed by ſo many — Lum 


( 66) 
the Scripture or: _— es of 
Chriſtian Religion. 5 

1 
yet he wrote not every t 
which God made, but only z 
down his Creation of us, and thoſe 


i 
dd 


to " nothing elſe, is too great 
Pride in Man to aſſert. As if 
the Earth, which is acknowledged 
the leaſt, groſſeſt, and moſt heavy 
of all the Globes of the Heaven 
except the Moon, and is by 
ſome ſuppoſed the very rubbiſh 
of the Creation; and fot 
that cauſe by the Ptolomaick vo 
placed in the Center, as, remo- 
teſt from the Purity of the 
Heavens, -as well in place as in 
kind, ſhould neceſſarily be attend- 


nous Bodies, far purer and great- 
er than it ſelf; and that they 


ſhould ſerve only as Torches to 
enlight- 


(4 
ighten tis il of on. 
dd, that this Suppoſition Limits: 
e Power of the 2 * to 
frm he hath made but one habit- 
mo Whereas 388 
extended in creating of many 
is Wiſdom extolled in the Va- | 
ety of Creatures; his Provi-- 
ence amplifted in the ſeveral 
ays of Governing them, by a 
verſity of Laws ſuitable to 
eir Nature: And tis highly pro- 
able that in ſuch : a Diverſity 
diſplays to them ſome of thoſe” 
ttributes of which we are 
holly Ignorant. I confeſs it 
ours more to Religion to ad- 
it a plurality of Worlds, than 
Pride to deny it. And as 1 
old it more than probable, 
id without violence to the Text 
emonſtrable from Scripture, that 
ere is more than one habit- 
le World, ſo having promiſed 
direct Treatiſe thereof, I ſhall - 

"NT <5 wave 
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| « « Worlds — — 


this Globe of Earth and 


by their Novuriſhment ; which 


: canſtake no perfect Cogniſan 


11 Autkt * 
8 4 


„ Imperfectiy believe, Kal 
14 Frath or Foam, of the Sun 


the Sun and other Stars 000 
in need of Nutriment, which 
they ſuppos d, (inſtead of othe 
matter) that they received from 


And our Author ſuppoſeth **: theſe 
great Fires could not ſubſift 

© "FR + they were not faſtned t 
to ſome matter capable 


matter, beſides our Terraqueou 
Globe muſt be the Moon, Pl 
nets, and other Objects diſcover- 
able in the — by Tele 
ſcopes, of which the Eye alons 


For 


illed by its Central Fire „ | 
led by the. Influegca T5 2 
eavens, and; which 
\tmoſpherenof. Ai * 
eth us, hut the Moon, 
Janets, nay the Sun it 1. 
oth emit thoſe Vapours, as AL 
che Spot in the Sun diſcover- 
able every 28 Days and other 
vapours encom — it, which 
the Teleſcopes have diſcovered, 
do ſufficiently demonſtrate. Ad dd 
to this, that Comets and new 
Stars are of this bind, why be» 
ing matter exhaled, from po 0 
of the Heavenly Bodies, and 
kindled in their Motion, * 
continue their Light; All the - 
matter being conſumed; the raged — 
Part returns to the Sun, 


ther fixed Stars, while . — 
D 2 Elemen- 


pels it (elf abroad, ſtriking : an 


upon the Ground, its Aſhes in 


; | = 
| 
| 
| 
( 
| 
| 
| 
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„ 
Elementary Parts, either ”ntrs 
:2 new Globe of its own, or dif: 


uniting to the next Planet, 19 
the Moon, or to our Earthly 
Globe. For there is nothing 
burneth without ſome Matter 
capable to give it Aliment, which 

en conſumed, every Part returns 
to its own Element from whence 
It came ; as Wood diſperſeth into 
Smoak, Soot, and Aſhes, as well 
as Flame, Fire, and Water. Now 
as the Wood ſcattereth its Soot, 
in the Chimney. leaveth its Sap 


the Hearth, and its Flame flyeth 
into the Air, fo theſe matters 
burning ont, by alterations, and 
renovatiom of their Light, do 
featter their ſeveral Particles 2 
broad, which being diverfly di- 
verified, do produce ſome new 
Globes or Wonlds, perfeckly formed, 
others Imperfectiy ; and — 


2 K. 1 D; | 
ticking to the Worlds already” 
framed, do become Gibboſities, 
Bunches; Additions to them, or” 
part of them, and from ſuch} O- 
riginal' our Author ſuppoſeth 4 
merica to have proceeded; whictr 
« being the Purgations or Ruſts: 
«* which the Sun hath rejected, 
© and theſe condenſed: into Bodies 
capable of Attraction from 
«* our Earth, have united them- 
« ſelves to our Terreſtial Globe 
and become a part of. it. The. 
like may be ſaid of many Penin- 
ſula's, Iſles and Mountains which 
have ſwelled and riſcn in our 
Globe; which the Ancients, 
though they have often been in. 
the ſame places, have had no 
knowledge of; for as the Sands 
in the Deſart of Arabia, carried 
by the violence of the Wind, 
do raiſe new Hills, which to the 
laſt Paſſenger were unknown, ſo 
in ſucceeding Ages ſe vaſt 
| D 3. 1 quan- 


„„ © YD- 7 
quantities of matter, which ! 
interchangeably been altered, . 
rated, diſperſed, and: choſth 
them new Seats, have mac 
ſtrange alterations in this Globe of 
ours as well as in many otheryw 
us 1 | 


Tis hard to conceive this: the 
' Induſtry,” Ability and Longzvity 
of Men in former Ages, 'car- 
ried them no farther than ther 
own Doors, and that only this 
dwarfiſh Age of the World 
ſhould difcover thoſe unknown 
places, which Men of greater 
Abilities could never find, or ſce 
when they have been often up- 
on the place. Our Fore-Fathers 
have rounded the Ocean 2 
thouſand times, yet could ne- 
ver find that vaſt tract of Ameri- 
ca, which we have now diſcover- 
ed.: Surely their Eyes were as 


good'as'ours.;, but then Amerie 
was 


k n 
was no Object for chen be- 


ſerable Arrogancy ; For 
do we Know that they were 
norant of? Nay, was 
they 982 of w 

we now profeſs our Ignorance 
'Twas Aliftorte's Pride brought- 
Ignorance among us. He burnt” 
the Books of the Ancients, that 
he might Eſtabliſh is Nonſence. 
And a lazy Ignorance hath. made 
us ſtill receive, without examt-- 
nation; His Magiſterial Dictates. 
Yet in this Enquiring Age of 
the World, moſt of our Emi 
po bp! way 3 e his. 
rit iugs as Waſte and em 
brace thoſe "Rocha None of. 
Pythagoras, Plato; Thales, Or- 
phexs,. and others his Predeceſſors, 
which he ſo ſtudiouſly ſuppreſt ; . 
ſo that what we are now learn 
D.. 188. 


norance, as at this day the Grand 


„ 
ing, they had in perfection, 20 
a Arts improved the 
diſcoveries to a farther exten 
than we yet have done. 'V 
- boaſt of Guns and bog 
- - dut what eMe were the Falun 
Jr of the Poets? We" boat 
of Printing, but what elſe ve 
Cad lis Eetters * Yet 'both 
theſe Sciences have been in ue 
among the ( by us ſo eſtemed) 
Ignorant Chineſes ſome thouſand 
of Years paſt. Alexander's Sword, 
and Ariftotle's Principles invol- 
ved the World in as great ig- 


Furk's Cymeter, and Muhomet's 
. Alchoran, have brought on the 
places under its Dominion.. And 
that ancient Learning ſeems to be 
only retained in an obſcure Part 
of Tartary, whither the wifelk of 
the Greeks: fled with their- moſt 
excellent Authors, in the gene- 
_ ral; Deſtruction of Kingdoms and 
| Scien- 
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Deſolations,' and other Acc dent 
Have now eauſed tlie Ame 
to Joſe > thoſe Sciences that they 
had! formerly in ſuch perfect 
on. Conſider. r gt n 
now, which formerly was em 
nent for all Sci iences ; where 15 
Gheeve, the Mother of 
Aber the Seat of -'the 
Maſes Y The ſame Caſualties will 
in time reduce us to that Ig 


noranee they. now. labour un- 
der. | 


- But We e return 10 Our and 
Author; whiom: we find landed I 2 
in the Moon; and there we the 
Mall find hiin, poet like; de. je” 
fcribing. the ſtrange Si »lits he ill * 5 
ſaw, with tlie Amenity of the IM © 
place; fit to ſet forth a/ Terre. ic 
ſtrial) Patadice, in the ſeveral . ©* 
Sences-the organical Body is capa- 6 
ble to receive them. His Smelf oo 
was regaled: with. the Spirits ot 


It-- 
« 


r) 
nviſible Souls the Simples did 
xhale, the like our Flowers and 
egetables dq here RF 
forſake 1. 1275 | 
* wed: Ir to 
the tou Gly 1 which 
our ſofter 99 will ſenſibiy 
do: The; lofty. Trees, whole. 6 
vated” Fronts ſeem. to ; kiſs the 
ties, imitate our: Cedar':; The 
8. Flowers growing witliout help - 
n. Jof any other Gardiner but Na 
ture; he perpetual Spring; the 
Abſence of. venomous - Plants, . 
and noxious Animals; the de- 
* lightful Murmurs of the Brooks 3 
ecke melodious Tunes of the 
A 
e 
e 


winged Choriſters of the Fo- 

reſt; the pleaſant Repetitions off 
the Eccho in. the ſtill Air ; the- 
- conſtant Verdure of the "Mear- 
1 dows ;. the confuſed: Paintings 
„of the Diverſity of. Flowers 3, 
+ I the ſoft Agitations of the wans- 
ton. Zephyr z, the: delicious: Ri: 


' vers 


Flowers, like a Garland ; 1 


A. 76 7 
vers and Streams , whoſe | 
are ale Sid with, variety 


_ large Foreſts. of M 

d Jeffamines which 23 
 deſeribes: are alf{mitations draw 
from the Poets of their Ver 

petuum, and Aurea tat, "which 
they placed in ſome-part of th: 
Eartlt, or- the Elyſtan Fields, 
Divines i the Terreſtrial” Parz. 
dice, and' our Author iff the 
Moon, as the fitteſt place to 
partake of ſuch Pleaſures; where: 
ſome Divines, not injudicicts, 
have thought the reał ParadiceW ot 
of Adem to have been ſitu- bl 
ted. - His old Hair falling off, 
in tlie room of which came o- 
ther, thicker, and ſofter; the © 
change of his Face to a Vermil: IN * 
lion Hue, the augmentation of 
his natural Heat, the reſtorati- MW * 
on of His Youth, and his re- 
twrning- to fourteen. Years ol. 


Age,, 


— 
—— 
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„ Pink to. be taken from 
onet's* Paradice , ant may 
be proper per effects of \ ſuch a Sa-- 
Wörle Country” 2. lic Miban 
OS KAT 
natur X 
be dered when we Have 
more ſtire Grounds of the Truth: 


of ik ee 


ſeribes. 


His Diſcbürle ne kad! with 2 
God- like Perſon he met in the 
Moon, is knotty, obſcure, and 
by reaſon of the Blanks which 
often _ intervene; ſcarce, inteligi-- 
ble. He ſeems to infer; © That 
« gur World* was firſt peopled” 
by Inhabitants from the Moon; 
„ and attributeth tlie manner | 
Jof theit conveyance; thence 
to tlie ſtrength of Imagination, 
* (which the Body being exempt 
* trom- the Corruptions of Na- 
0 ture, , Tom the Debanches of.” 
cc Vice, 


<. mity” of; whoſe Sex. . rendred 
«weaker „ and leſs vigorous, 
* was-uncapable of over-maſter- 
<< ing the ponderouſneſs of Mat- 
«ter: by the Contention of her 
Win, had been left bettind, 
had not tlie | Sympathy. be- 
* twixt both united tem ;; that 
Abe. Man aſcending, like the 
e Magnet, drew the Woman af- 
* ter him, till they both arriyed 
* to this nay and 86 the 
“Country betwixt Meſopotamie 
- 5 Arab; 4, known to Le tho- 
« ple under the Names of 
and to others under that of 
Erometheus. Whence our "a 
UE 


< Bu: the Woman, the Infr 


(8). 
k. tor drew this Notion; I cannot 
of 2 : Perhaps he would: 
inter : 7 io 
„ „ut 02 243... 3 Lo 
1. Tat- our World Was pea- | 
pled from the Moon 3. and in 
that Senſt would —— the 
Fable of Pramet hort, whom the 
Poets feign in their 1 
to have ſtolen Celeſtial Fires 


2. He Would un the Do- 

ctrine of Extaſies and — es 3 
as ſome have thought, that the 
force of Imagination, or that 
the Mind intenſively bent on Su- 

Oogitations, will. tran- 

ſport the Body into the Air by 
ſuch Raviſtiments. Wlience per- 
haps he: may, 3. Suppoſe, that 
by this means we may aſcend to 
the Moon: Or, 4. By this Do- 
ine lie would xplicate St. Paul's. 
Raptures to the Third, Heaven 3 
or, 5. Demonſtrate the poſſibility 


of: 


(82) 3 
e- eee 


6. He ſcems to 2 the 
Queſtion; why tliere is that Sym- 
pathy and» defire of Union be- 
twixt Man and 'Woman, by com- 
paring Man to the Load-ſtone; 
and: Woman to Tron-;: and this 
not only in an Union .of: Heart 
and Bodies, but ſo vigorous, as 
to alter the Pro perty of Gravity 
in natural Bodies , and to cauſe 
* Woman to aſeend. 11 


5. He ſeems in the Whole to 
allude to Adam and Eve framed 
in Paradice; which was near Me- 
Sopotamia , and to expound - the 
Fable of Prometheus; which is 
probably enough meant of them. 
And yet, 8. He would infer; 
That the World was peopled 
before Adam Which Notion, 


* abſcure ſoever, ſeems * 


eo cc S&T 7 RF. B* 


(83) 
altogether groundlefs; (of whiclr 
elſewhere: ) What our Author 
relates of the return of this 
great Man again to the Moon, 
by reaſon of” the Wickedneſs of 
the World, is as obſcure as the 
former, and ſtems to allude to- 
the Fable of —_ or © Juſtice 
forſaking the Earth: becauſe of 
its Iniquity. Of. which. Ovid: 


Ultima Crleſtum terras Ares 
reliqait. Lib. 1. Metam. 


And wonld perſwade us, that 
Juſtice only reſides there. But. 
the way of his Aſcent is re- 
markable, and ſeems: to be ano-- 
ther Invention to ſhow us Ho-] 
to fly thither:; © which was. two: 


* great Veſſels, filled, glewed 


* cloſely, and* faſtened under his: 
* Arm-pits;; the Smoak of,whoſe- 
property was to aſtend, and 
which: could not penetrate = 


IN 
. ** * 
; 


= 8 . 0 


% Metal, raiſed the Veſſel; an 


with them this great Man in Pr 
4 pl the Air. But till he i | 
formeth us what Smpak lie pu 0, 


into them, or what Metal the 
were made of, we muſt defer on 
Cenſure of the natural Poflibi 
lity of an * bg ny" lach 
means. 7 


te Deſiription i gives 0 
the People of the Moon, is ſome- 
what contrary to the Faſhion of 
Men us, but not con. 
trary Nature or Rev 
Tan. Cel made them of » 
large Stature; but in Figure like 
to us, And thiserect Figurein which 
Man walketh, fome have been ſo 
fond of, as to ſuppoſe it a pan 
J wal his 1 Image, whilſt o- 
thers make it the diſtinguiſhing 
Mark between the Humane and 
Brutal .Nature : Of which the 


Po | a | | 
1 2 | | Pronag; 


F ö 
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Pronaqʒ cums „ bee evieuie 
cetera terra ——= 
Os homins ſublime 7 * ; 
Ovid, Lib. 1. Metam. 


+* an 


But our Author upon 2 
angrounded reaſons tells 
That here their Men are, 2 
the moſt Twelve C 
1 bits Jong, and, that they did 
walk u all- four * and 
P were themſelves; of O 
4 = jon, that Nature having 
ſtowed upon Man, as wet 

* as Beaſt, two Arms and two 
9, they ht as well to 
„make ufe of them, as being 
the apteſt rage for the rer 
2 * poſe of our Bodies, the ſa- 
g teſt for ſecurity from falling, 
to which an © oY Figure 
is ſubject; and therefore the 


— — 


* fitteſt to which 6: noble 4 
e cCrea- 


—2 


x. - 2 
* ˖ ) 
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* Creature'as Man. is to be'e 
=_ - 4 truſted. Now Nature is nd 
| tied up to' outward Faſhion 
or external Frgures Tis nc 
the Body, but the Mind th 
makes the Man; nor hath the 
Almighty limited the diſpoluWnd 
ef His Image, or the imparting{urſ 
2 the Rational * tor an 
Figure only ; Apes and 1 
Monkeys may lay a claim tw 
Rationality 3 and Birds may bh 
__ eſteemed: the moſt- reaſonabt 
of Creatures, were an ere 
Figure the Characteriſtical Not 
of Rationality. Reaſon. ma 
dwell in the Prone as well a 
in the Upright, though God 
hath given it to that Figur 
here on Earth 5 but that it 4 
not tliere to» be Hmited, and o- 
thers exempt from it is man. 
feſt : For T have known, thro 
Weakneſs and other Infirmities, 
Men - that: have: been 


forced. to nov 


C.rawb 


wy © 
nyl on their Hands arid Knees 
t have had more reined In- 
llects than others. Beſides, tis 
queſtion, whether we are 
holden to Nature for our Up- 
icht Figure, more than 0 Art 
Wnd the buſie of our 


urſes ; who b Swathling- 

lothes, *Aretching of the — 
zindings, Bolſterings, Rockings, 
ind other means prevent our 


falling on all four, which elſe 
e naturally ſhall do And 
hence Man of al _ Ani- 
mals, 4s eſt learning to go, 
which Pxadrupedes do immeds- 
ately 4 becauſe oſten Practice 
muſt alter by Art, the Site and Pro- 
portion of the Body which Brutes 
Naturally have. And tough 
tis too —— to try ſo 

tul an Exper on an Infant ; 
yet were "Nb e tra made of a 
Dog, or ſome r Beaſt 1 
now ly born, tis probable they 
might 


; 
1NC 


— 
— 
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r 


would they not do if Art wa 


this Earth, yet doth not limit his 


may be various from us in 
2 


Eis Pe 


3 
5 — ye 

ight Figure than they nom e 
joy, if not to walk erect as 
doth, - and as we ſee ſome; Dog 

practice to walk on their Hin 
er feet by imitatiom, | why 


uſe on that Docile Creature? 
However, ka will not alter th. 
Figure my Maker hath endued 
me with, but leave it under 
confi deration ; which if it be not 
poſſible in Humane Beings on 


Power in other places, * wo 
he hath framed Creatures: 1 
Inhabitants beſides us 5 Which 25 
different from us in placb, ſo 


Station or any other 
the unconfinedneſs of 
. POR to e e 


on them. 5 
To 


c 


if 240i ns 4 Ian. 
To deen chat there tie" 
ther Crestures, endued, with” 
nd beides Man, 52 he 
© tells/ us & 4 perſenage 
found in the Moon, | 
zi Inhabitant of the sun) with. 
WT whom he had müch . — 
© Diſcotieſs and Familiarity; the 
F Viſits of which officions Spi- 
rit (as he ſtiles him) were 
ſimgular Solacements to the 
Hardſhips of his uſage. Un- 
der the notion of this 7 Viſble 
Spirit, I conceive: he would in- 
fer two thing. | 


7. „ That died places be. 
* ſides our Earth are Habitable 
; by various kinds of Beings to us 
* unknown, ſuch as was this 
* his Spirit who conferred with 
him. And theſe Religion and 
rripture hath called Angel E 
To Devils, 10 which _— : 

in 


K 
ſtinct Habitations, Reaſon a 
Nature have ſtilod Dæmons u 
Spirits, and Superſtition hath d 
verified, into the ſeveral Names 
of Oracles, Nymphs, Seni 
Fauns, Satyrs, 'Lemures, Larvz' 
— Fairies, Shades, Manes, Hobgob- 
mera's, Gi. Under which names 
tonnes conceiveth of man 
frightful Imaginations, which the 
wiſer interpret to be the variety oi ers 
thoſe Creatures to us not per- 
fectly known, or at ſome times 
more «converſant; with us chan d 
at others, rather than one 
entire Being or Spiritual Exiſt- 
ence. For as Angels and Devils 
are diſtin& Spirits, and as the 
Devil kad the. Name of Legion 
ſo'we are to conceive, chat 
under theſe . ſeveral Terms o 
ther kinds are hinted to us; 
: and that the Devil hath the Name 
=. of Legion as well from the va. 
1 riety 


— 


(91) 
ariety of Kinds as the great- 
xs of their Number. For 
among Beaſts, Birds Fiſh- 
; a__ we find a di- 
erfity of Kinds, among Men 
— es, Cuſtoms and 
nclinations, who alſo are as va 
ouſly different in their Intel. 
ectuals; ſo among thoſe 1nvt- 
ible Agents of the other World 
are found various Kinds, Or- 
lers, Degrees, Functions, and 
perations, which by thoſe Ob- 
[cure Terms have fometimes 
been ſignified to us; yet theſe, 
how different ſcever, are all the 
Handy-work of that one great 
od who hath made all things; 
and whether they inhabit in the 
higheſt Heaven, in the low. 
it Hell, in the Sun, Moon, 
dtars, Cavern of the Earth, or 
iny other places, ſtill they fol- 
low the Laws of that Provi- 

'E dence 


Q er 
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a- 
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Prophecy of Daniel; and th 


- 1 


K 
Providence he hath in their re 
ſpective Kinds otdaine@ them. 
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2d. He ſuppoſeth, That 
* theſe Officious Agents, or in. 
< .viſtble Spirits, have Com- 
<, munication with one another 


in their reſpective Kinds and 


* HPlaces of aboad, as alſo with 
* Man upon this our Earth, 
* and Man with them. Ard 
this I conceive to be a firm 
Truth: For the Scripture tell 
us, That Angels are miniſiting 
Spirits ſent forth to miniſter; 
And that the Devil goeth to ani 
fro in the Earth, and walketh u 
and. down in it, The Notion 
that every Man had two Spirits 
attending him a good one an 
an evil, may be admitted wit 
ſome. Qualification. That Ange! 
did prefide over Kingdoms and 
Provinces is manifeſt from th 
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(93) 
Maxim of a good Genius: is 1 
Truth of much Conſequence , 
owned by the Wiſeſt, and de- 
nied by none but the Super- 
ſtitiouſly Ignorant, or Atheiſti- 
cal Sadduces. Now that this 
Conference or Communion muſt 
be limited only to good or e- 
vil Angels, is no Conſequence 
from Scripture; becauſe they 
mention no more; for if there 
are more than thoſe kinds, as 
is more then probable, they 
have all a Communication one 
with another, they with Man, 
and Man with them; whoſe ra- 
tional Soul being a pure Intellect, 
ss to be accounted among the 

Number of thoſe Inviſibles the 
M Almighty hath created. This 
KY oficious Spirit of our Author 
, * relates, That he was former- 
ly the Spirit of Socrates, from 
hom he went to Epaminen- 
das, thence to Cats and Bru- 
E 2 * tus, 


„ 
* tu. But the World grow. 
« ing Wicked, he retired, till 
e being ſent again, he conver- 
* fed with many learned Men, 
* ſuch as Carden, Agrippa, Far 
© fius, Ceſar, Campanella, Li 
* Mothe, Gaſſendus, Triſtram the N .,, 
** Hermite, and others, and now Nh 
„met with our Author in the I Re. 
% Moon, where he tarried, be · I ca 
* cauſe the Men were Lover ger 
* of Truth. By which it ſeems dit 
our Author means that Learn- I ed 
ed Genius which was found 1n = 
all thoſe Great, Wiſe, and Learr-M did 
ed Men; who whether they had her 
Intellects of their own framed xn 
for ſo great Learning they at-M xne 
tained to, or whether inſtructed ing 
by ſome Inviſible Agent, were ane 
ſufficient Arguments, that Wil-W reg 
dom is not attainable by all, 
but that many are prompted 
thereunto by ſome unſeen Al 


ſiſtance that directeth rn I 
\ ſha 


(95) FED 
ſhall conclude this Head with 
this Note, that the diſcovery 
of many uſeful Sciences and 
Arts, ſuch as the direction of 
the Magnet to the North-Star, 
that uſeful Diſcoyery of the 
Telleſcope , — with many 
excellent Sciences and uſeful Arts, 
have not been the effect of induſtry, 
Reaſori or Fore-caſt, but meerly 
caſual, and from uncommon Ob- 
ſervation, yet the Perſons who 
liſcovered them were prompt- 
ed thereto by ſome Invifible A- 
gent, who out of kindneſs to us, 
did, as it were, or as we appre- 
hend it, by chance. diſcover the 
knowledge 5 thoſe things we 
knew not; which diſcoveries be- 
Ing once made, Arts, Learning, 
and Philoſophy, have poliſhed, 
refined, and perfected. 


The Inſtruction he gave to 
Campanella, when in the Inqui- 
E ſition 


4 
ſition, To frame his Face and 
Body to the ordinary Poſture 
*< of thoſe whoſe Interiours he 
had need of knowing, that 
* he might raiſe in himfelf the 
* ſame Figure, the thoughts that 
the ſame Situation had ſtirred 
* up in them, is an Art very 
uſeful to thoſe who have ſly and 
malicious Adverſaries to deal 
withal, and is in it (elf poſſi- 
ble from natural Principles and 
Experiments: For in every like 
there is an Aſſimulation, and 
the Mind and Paſſions thereof 
uſually follow the outward Frame 
and Geſture of the Body. Man's 
Body is in all alike ; the Ana- 
tonucal Frame little different in 
any; which makes all Men have 
a general Agreement in Matters 
purely natural, every one aim- 
ing at Humanity and Vertue, 
(except where outward Contin- 
gencies have depraved them : ) 
7 - Which 


CW) 

Which univerſal Agreement is 
not in Beaſts, whofe various Stru- 
Qure; ſtirs up in them as great a 
variety in Qualities. The Paſ- 
ſions in Man are ſtirred up by 
Objects external, and theſe put 
the Body 


Shrugging up the Shoulders, the 
Nodding the Head, the Wink- 
ing and Leering with the Eye, 
are outward Tokens of a di- 
ſturbed Mind. The paſſionate 
Man bites his Lip; being vexed, 
ſcratcheth his Head ; being in a 
Rage, ſtampeth with his Feet ; 
Lamenting, he beats his Breaſt, 
and wringeth his Hands: While 
the ſtudious Man. whoſe Thoughts 
are intent, hath his Eye fixed, 
and his Body unmoved ;; which 


Poſture gives him liberty to 

muſe ſedately, and takes him 

off from thoſe Objects which 

otherwiſe -- would divert 
E 4 


him 
 Now' 


in various Poſtures; 
the Frowning Countenance, the 


— 
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CW... 
Now fince ſo many vations Po- 
ſtures ſhew the inward” Thought 
of the Mind, it muſt with a 
much 'Reaſon follow , that my 
Body, framed in Face, Poſture 
and Geſture to that of another 
Man, will produce in one a ge- 
neral and not imperfect Idea of 
nie Cogitations; and the more e- 
qual in Temperament two Bo- 
dies are, and the freer the Mind 
of the Obſervant is from all 
violent Paſſions, the better will 
he comprehend what another 
thinketh. And, no doubt, but 
many uſe this Method, Juglers, 
and thoſe who uſe Legerdemain 
eſpecially, Hence it is, though 
we ſee not the Cauſe, yet we 
are generally diſtaſted at thoſe 
who we perceive to imitate our Hg! 
Geſtures, thinking they mock us; 
which though they do not deſign- in 
edly, yet that Poſture raiſing in Naro 
us equal Thoughts, we, who * 


} 2 


{7 99) 
all Men elſe, would have our 
Thoughts concealed, blame them 
for their ignorantly, by ſuch 
deights, ſtealing them from us. 


This Officious Spirit diſco- 
« vers himſelf to be an Inha- 
* bitant of the Sun. That the 
Sun, as well as other Stars, 1s 
habitable, is no Novel Opini- 
on, norhath it in it any abſurdity. 
[| know Ignorance laughs at it: 
And indeed to ſuppoſe Men and 
Beaſts, compoſed of ſo groſs 
Matter as we are, can make our 
abode there, would be a ridi- 
calous Thought : But that God 
who hath formed the Sun ſo 
diferent from all other the 
Works of his Creation, can al- 
lo create Beings of a Temper 
it to inhabit it. We may as 
vell infer, that nothing can live 
in the Sea, becauſe Man is 
drowned in it, as to ſay the Sun 

E $ ͤ U 
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cannot be inhabited, becauſe 
Man is burnt up in it: And 
we may as equally deny a poſ- 
fibility of Angels inhabiting the 
higheſt Heaven, becauſe it is 
too Glorious for Man to be- 
hold. But he goes on, and 
tells us, That the Inhabitants 
of that Globe are of a very 
hot Temper, Stirring, Ambiti- 
*00s ; That they live three or 
four thouſand Fears; That 
they are by nature Bodies, 
„ but not like us, nor to any 
« thing we believe to be Bodies. 
And here our Author gives an 
excellent Account of the uncer- 
tainty of our Conceptions in 
things unlike us, and inferrs, 
hat it is not in our Power to 
< conceive of things exempt from 
Matter. | 


For, 1. We have only Five 
Senſes, of Seceing, Hearing, 
5 | Taſting, 


(194) 


Taſting , Smelling , and Feeling, 


2, Ws: only cal that Bod . 
which we can touch, or which ts 
comp a. ded ane uy of tha 
Five 23 3 


3. Nothing but Rhea i is the 
0b; ect of theſe nſes:; and in 
Rs there is nothing 'but what 
is material. Now there is too 
little Alliance Betwixt our Sen- 
ſes and the Explication of My- 
ſteries above us. We an wag 
what we cannot comprehend, to 
be Spiritual, or not all. This 
Miſtake . made. Mr. Hobbs. ſay, 
God was a Corporeal Subſtaxce , or 
ny 208 bing the Vul- 
car ſuppoſe all t are emp- 
ty 5 they are filed with 
Air , becauſe Air, is a, refined 
Matter not ſubject to our ſight. 
Whereas there is in the Uni- 
verſe a Million of things, which 


2 2 


un | 


* 


would require in us a Million 
of different Organs to be un- 
derſtood', whereas Nature hath 

iven us but Five only. 'Tis 

eaſon, and not Senſe, muſt 
judge of things above us: For 
ſhould we meaſure all things by 


Senſe, wherein ſhould we dit-- 


fer from Brutes? A blind Man 
may as well judge of Colours, 
as the Senſes judge of Spiritnal 
Objeds. Tis the Rational Soul 
that doth converſe with Intel- 
lects; and Reaſon ſoars above 
Senſe ; which while ſome neg- 
lect, and will credit nothing but 
what they ſee, or their Senſes 
can conceive, they degenerate 
into worſe than Brutes, and be- 
come more unreaſonable than 
thoſe who have no Reaſon at 
all. Hence it is as he tells us 
from the diſproportion of the 
Nature of Spirits to our Senſes, 
That when theſe Spiritual Be- 

ings 
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(100 
ings would repreſent themſelves 
to us, they were obliged to take 
Bodies proportionate to what our 
denſes were capable to conceive; 
which being to them a Preſſure, 
they contracting themſelves into a 
2 _ , did _ — — 
enly diſappear; the Light 
by its Heat Aiflipating the Miſt 
they had combined ; which made 
many | donbt the Truth of their 
Reality, and eſteemed them 
as Fancies; they, for the moſt 
part, accommodating themſelves 
but to one Senſe at once; ſome- 
times to the Hearing, as in Voi- 
ces, Knockings, Oracles; ſome- 
times to the Sight, as in Fires, 
and Viſions z and ſometimes to 
the Feeling, as Incubuſſes; and 
other times to no Senſe, but un- 
ſeen ſtirring up the Spirits 1n 
the Body, and prompting the Mind 
to the executing thoſe things they 


would have us to perform. 
The 


9 = = 
' A 


he ſays the Lunar Inhaitants 
uſe, is very pretty, and delign- 


( F 104. * 
The two-fold Idiom. of Speech 


ed to inſtruct us how much Mu- 
ſick, and Dum Signs may be im- 
proved among Men. 


„The. firſt Idiom uſed. by 


the great Ones, is apprehen- 
* ded hy the Ear, conſiſting of 
e different inarticulate Tones, 
* much like unto our Muſick, 
* when Words are not added 
* to the Air; an Invention 
both uſeful and pleaſant, at 
* once inſtructing the Mind, 
„and refreſhing, the Senſes, 
* performed by a Lute or other 
* Inſtrament z with which, as 
« well as with their Voices, they 
communicate their Words to 
« each other, ſo that, fifteen or 
„ twenty together will diſcourſe 

| | * 
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© a point of Divinity, or the 
« difficulties 'of' Proceſs by the 
* harmonious Conſort of Mu- 
« ſick. Feine um | 


Now among us, ' Inſtrumental 
Muſick will in part do the ſame, 
the ſeveral. Tunes therein ſeem- 
ing articulate to thoſe who know 
the Song to which it is ſet, 
By this manner it pleaſed God 
himſelf to be worſnipped of old; 
and the Royal Muſician not on- 
ly framed Songs of Praiſe to 
his Inſtrument, but calleth upon 
us to Sing Hallelujahs to our 
Maker on all kinds of Mufical 
Inſtrumets, Pſal. 150. The re- 
mains of which is ſtill kept in 
our Churches, by Organs and the 
vocal Singing of Pſalms ; which 
though to a Stranger confuſed, 
13 to thoſe uſed therein, Melo- 
dious and a help to Devotion, 
How far Speech may be 1mpro- 

ved 


( 1 06 ) 
ved by ſuch means, and the 
Art furthered, I leave to thoſe 
better skilled and delighted in 
Muſick than my (elf. 


* His other way uſed by the 
“ yulgar, is apprehenned by the 
* Sight, and conſiſts only of the 
Motion of the Members; where 
** the Agitation of the Fingers, 
* Hand, Eye, Arm, &c. figniſie a 
period or a particular Oration, 
Other Motions, as a Wrinkle 
* on the Fore-head, Quivering 
of the Muſcles, Reverſion of 
„the Hand, Stamping of the 
% Feet, &c. ſerve to deſign the 
Words intended in the Period 
* or Oration they are Speaking; 
« ſo that this conſtant, Motion 
* of the Body, in all its parts, 
% joyned with their going Na- 


A 


“ ked, they ſeem rather to Trem- 


ble than Speak. 
This 
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This kind of Diſcourſe is in 
part uſed by us in the Wink- 
ing of the Eye, Nodding of the 
Head, Shrugging up the Shoul- 
ders, Stamping with the Feet, 
G. which diſcover to the Be- 
holder ſeveral intentions of the 
Mind. This thoſe who are born 
Deaf and Dumb practiſe of 
neceſſity, and thereby ſupply 
the defet of Speech both to 
themſelves and others: With 
many ſuch I have my ſelf con- 
verſed, and this is uſed as an 
Art for Exerciſe and Diverſion 
by the Mutes kept in the Grand 
Signior's Court, who before him 
diſcourſe only by Signs, though 
they have themſelves the uſe 
of Speech. This may be im- 
prove4 much, did Cuſtom and 
Practiſe provide for its being 
followed. N 


. The 


W 


is an Inſtance of the Tranſmi. 
gration of Souls, or the Reno- 
vation of Youth, by the Soul 


( 108 ) 


The next thing remarkable 


and Spirit of an old Man. en. 
tring into the Body of a Youth 
newly expired. 


w 


cc 
cc 


Cc 
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This good officious Spirit 


of Socrates and other wile 
Men, who had been ſo kind 


to our Author at his firlt 


arrival, was, as to his Body, 
of an exceſſive long Stature, 


of a feeble broken Voice, 


an old Raw-bone Man, ha- 
ving in him all the Marks of 
a decaying, aged, decrepid 
Body; unknown to him he 


appears in this Poſture, and 


taking him on his Back, carries 


him, with a great deal of 


eaſe, a long way, and leaves 


him; ſoon after returns to 
cc him 


(1090 
* him metamorphoſed in Body, 
* by Tranſmigration of his Soul 
* in the Poſture of a young 
* Man, very Beautiful, with a 
* ſmiling Face, of Stature ſhort, 
and a Voice clean and vigo- 
* rous, and renews his old ac- 
quaintance with him. Our 
Author enquiring. the cauſe of 
his ſudden change, he tells him, 
That being of an old feeble 
crazy Body, and wearied with 
all Day's carrying him on his 
Back, he went to the Hoſpital 
to refreſh. him, where finding a 
young Man newly expited by 
ſome violent accident, he placed 
his Mouth to the Mouth of 
the Dead Body, and by that 
means his Spitit entered the 
young Man's Body, occupied, 
moved, and poſſeſt it, leaving 
his old Carcaſe dead and life- 
leſs ; whereby his Age was re- 
newed, and he become young 

again. 


(110 ) 
again. Indeed, this is not the 
real Tranſmigration of Souls 
held by Pythaghras, and to this 
Day believed in the Eaſtern 
Kingdoms. Nor is it naturally 

{ible that ſuch a thing can 

effected among Mankind; or 
that the Soul of one can poſſeſs 
the Body of another. Yet our 
Author hereby gives us a ſe⸗ 
cret improving and aſſiſting the 
Life of Man, refreſhing his age 
and * invigorating his Spirits by 
ſome ſuch means as theſe, Ot 
this kind was the pron of 
Aged David, who being old 
and could get no heat, made 
uſe of young Abiſhag to hye 
in his Boſom, to cheriſh him, 
and procure him heat. This 
Fryar Bacon in his Treatiſe of 
the cure of old Age and pre- 
ſervation of Youth improves, 


and adviſeth, as a Phyſical Re- 
medy, to comfort thoſe "_ 
Age 


(in 
Age is decayed. I have read 
of a Nation that having ſlain 
2 valiant or wiſe Man, will 
drink his warm mow, : there- 
by to participate of thoſe Qua- 
lities which they think tranſ- 
muted to them in the Blood, 
which is the Life of the Soul. 
Tis the Opinion of ſome, that 
to lay ones Mouth to a dyi 


Perſon and receive his la 
Breath, we ſhall partake of that 


Life and Vigour which he had 


in him. But this isadviſed to be 
practiſed. on healthy Bodies of 
a ſound Conſtitution, and who 
die a violentDeath, otherwiſe we 
partake of thoſe Maladies, Defects, 
and Weakneſſes that attend ſick- 
neſs and old Age. The Gentle- 
men of Greſham Colledge had a 
Propoſal of borrowing of Blood 
from others. That a fickly 
weak Perſon receiving into his 


Veins the warm Blood of a 


healthy 


533 
healthy Perſon, and a ſtrong 
Conſtitution- ; which, could they 
find the way of conveyance, might 
poſſibly produce a good Effed 
and refreſh the Diſeaſed with. 
-out damage to the other, who 
uſually every year, to prevent Di- 
ſtempers, throws away on the 
Ground much good Blood, which 
would Benefit another, could he 
receive it. The Story of Men 
reſtored from an old Man to 
a Youth by Medea, ſeems to in- 
fer, that Medicines will Effect 
much this way; but none ſo ſo- 
veraign as the warm Blood or 
another, which carrying in it 
thoſe vigorous Spirits, would 
(could it be received) tend 
much to ſuch an End our Au- 
thor deſigned by this Story ot 
the Renovation of his Courte- 
ous Spirit. 
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The manner of their feeding 
by Fumes is remarkable: They 
©ſhut' up in Veſſels the Ex- 
„ halations which Bag from 


the Meat in dreſſing, Which 
* Veſſels they open according 
* to the Quality and Inclination 
of the Party; till they are 
„full; and theſe Fumes ar 
« received either by the Noſe 
* in ſmelling, or by the Pores 
* of the Skin, which IVEY 
* them to the whole Body, to 
* which end they uſually * 
their repaſt naked. 


Now that Fumes refreſh the | 
Brain, and Stinks do either in- 
fect it or ſicken the Body, is 
manifeſt : And as Sweat is con- 
veyed by the Pores of the Skin 
which is the melting or waſt- 
ins of the Fat, ſo by the 
ſame  Pores may Particles of 

Matter 


| (114) 
Matter enter the Body, and in 
ſome kind ſerve it as a 
nance : An Inſtance of which 
he gives us in Paſtry-Cooks, 
who eat little, yet are very fat, 
preceeding from the Steams of 
the Meat, which inſenſibly enter 
them. Yet 'tis queried, Whe- 
ther this alone will ſuffice. to 
ſuſtain Nature. 


Their Lodging was great and 
Manificent, fit to provoke Sleep, 
and procure all Delicacy and 
eaſe. © The Beds of that Coun- 
try being Orange-Flowers, 
* Gilli-flowers, and Jeſlamine, 
*« ſtrewed three or four foot 
% deep on the Ground, in and 
„among which they lie down; 
* the Chamber in the mean 
„ while enlightned with Glow- 
* worms incloſed in a Chryſtal ; 
* Boys in the mean time at- 
* tending, who tickle the Feet, 

„ Thighs, 


* 
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* Thighs , Arms, and other 
„parts; Which delicate wanton- 
* neſs in a moment lulls them 
* alleep in an Epicurean ſoft- 
«* neſs of Pleaſure. Indeed 
we have here deſcribed a good 
Opiate to provoke Sleep, in 
thoſe whoſe Brains are diſtem- 
rered with Heat, but is no way 
fitting our Conſtitutions, who 
cannot well bear ſo exceſſive a 
ſoftneſs, Tis courſe. Lodging, 
ind Fare that beſt befitteth 
our rough-hewn Conſtitutions, 
theſe Dainties we leave to Wo- 
men, and ſuch effeminate Perſons 
5 our Lunar Inhabitants are. 


His next thing is good news 
for the Poor and Hungry, but 
bad for the Poulterers and Cooks 
* They mingle with their Shot 
* and Powder a certain Com- 
* poſition, which being diſtharg- 
"ed in an Engine like our 

F Fowling- 
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& Fowling«peices, kill the Fowl 
* that it drops down unplum. - 
«© ed, ready-roaſted, well $ea- 
* ſoned, and fit to Eat. I grant 
there are ſome things of great 
force, Poyſons do ſome of them 
kill ſuddenly, and even alter 
the whole Frame of our Bodies 
in a Moment; the force of 
Gun-powder is no leſs violent. 
_ *Tis probable that Mixtures may 
be ſo compounded,, that they 
may even alter the very proper. 
ty of the Fowl; but whether 
It can dreſs it and ſauce it ſo 
| ſuddenly , and make it whole- 
ſome Food, we ſhall ſuf 
our determination till he hath 
given us a Recipe of the In- 
_ gredients. | 


But our Author to encourage 
Ingenuity and Wit, and to ex- 
cite our Poor half- ſtar ved and « ( 


1 po 
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indigent Poets to tranſport them- 
Jelves to the Moon, hath ſhew- 
d us a very eaſie way of 
aying reckonings, by a ſort ef 
current Money, not dug out 
of the drofly Earth, but pro- 


em 
i 

Jin Ingenions Head-piece, ©* by 
os Sonnets, Epigrams, Odes, and 
DS Eclogues, which are there 
a of that value, that for a 
— * Stanza of fix Verſes, they may 
her 
ſo 
We 
nd 
ath 
In 


"Y* diſcharge their Shot of a day 
* or two's repaſt. Yet tis not 

OF all are current Payments, but 
ſuch only as have the Pro» 
batum eſt of the Kings Poets, 

* to whom all are carried, and 
Jas approved by them un- 
* der their Seal, are received 
* and paſs in Payment, accord-.. 
ing to the value of the piece 
© which they rate it as it de- 
“ ſerves. So that none are 
voor but Block-heads. Indeed, 
| # BY in 


eeding from the pure Mine of _ 
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* Gold and Silver is no more 


intrinſical value than in Paper, 
Sticks, or Stones, did Authori- 5 


ty command, and Cuſtome ob. 
lige the Paſſage of the moſt 
contemptible things for money; 
every one would ually rich 
according to what of thoſe things 
he poſſeſſed. But the ſcarcity 
of thoſe Metals hath put.upon 
them a value, which enriches 
all who poſſeſs them. But the 
true Riches being that of the 
Mind, which carries with it a 
real value, our Author - would 
hereby inform us, that none 
are truly to be accounted Rich 
but thoſe who are eminent for 
Learning, Ingenuity and Wiſdom .. 
and that thoſe who abound with . 
Silver and Gold wanting Wis- .. 
dom ſtill Poor and Indigent . 
Block- heads. | yu 


His 
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His next Adventure is his 
meeting with Domingo Gonſaler, 
who arriving there with his Birds 
in Speanip Habit (in which Ha- 
bit they cloath their Apes and 
Monkeys) was taken (as our Au- 
thor relates) for an Ape, and 
called the Queen's little Animal; 
the Female whereof our Author 
was accounted: And by the 
Kings Order were appointed to 
live and lie together for Pro- 
creation ſake; which gave them 
opportunity to converſe together 
in many excellent Philoſc phical 
Diſcourſes. 


* Gonſales in the firſt place 
“gives him the Reaſon of his 
leaving this Earth and aſcend- 
* 1ng to the Moon, which was, 


for that he could find here no 


* Country, where the imagination 
was free, for without a Cor- 
3. 


Foo 
* nered-cap, whatever you ſay, 
** though .never ſo Wiſe and 
% Rational , yet if againſt the 
Doctors Opinion, you are 
* accounted an Ideot and Fool, 
** himſelf hardly eſcaping the 
* Inquiſition, for maintaining a 
„Vacuum, and that no Matter 
in the World was heavier than 
other. 


Science, Learning, and Philo- in 
ſophy, is reduced to hard Streights Po 
when it muſt be confined to di- 
the Dictates of a few Magi- on 
ſterial Perſons, who having mo- I of 
nopolized all Learning themſelves, ¶ bu 
and reduced it within the verge I Ct 
of their Order, would perſuade I Le 
Men, that they are the only ex- is 
cellent of the Earth, that the or 
are the People, and that Wiſ- I rc 
dom muſt die with them, that Ill te 


nothing muſt paſs for Authentick I w 


but what hath their Probatum off 
| | at 


6 
that all Men who fare not of 
their Order muſt ſubmit their 
Reaſon to their aſſertions, and 
hold nothing for Trath but 
what they give their approbation 
unto. Such were among the 
Jews the Scribes and Phariſees 
who ſat in Moſes his Chair, and 
there fore pronounced the People 
accurſed who knew not the Law, 
becauſe they believed in Feſw.Such 
in the Chriſtian Religion are the 
Pope and his Colle of Car- 
dinals who impoſe their Oracles 
on the Ignorant, under the name 
of Infallible, the proper Attri- 
bute as they ſay of St. Peter's 
Chair, and exclude all Science, 
Learning , and Philoſophy that 
is not ſuitable to their Optnt- 
ons, leaſt it ſhould diſcover thetr 
religious Frauds. Hence Der Car- 
tes, fearing the Fate of Nimiliu, 
whom Pope Zachary Condemned 
for an Heretick, for maintaining 
F 4 the 
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the Antipedes, in the Concloh- 


ſon 
TOY " hinc 
on of his Principles ſubmits al W that 
to the Judgment of the Romm- it i 
Catholick Church ; which per- Mar 


haps in Spain, would ſcarce have I 5,1«: 
ſaved him from the Inquiſiti- I Kur 
on. Nor is this Pride exer-iſſ xnc 
ciſed only in Ecclcſtaſtical Hie. ¶ are 
' rarchies, but is a great fauk M eau. 
in Philoſophical Societies, who I Thi 
will perſwade us that they on- I in 
Iy have hit the Truth, and all I chir 
other Err who differ from them. IN lea 
Nay ſingle Pedagogues Tutors I the 
and Maſters will impoſe their to 
Dictates, on their Pupils with hav 
that Authority, that they only N dec 
are in the right, and nothing 8 
muſt be received for Truth I the 
but only what they dictate to Iſl +... 
them. Thus among ſome, mult I it 
Ariſtotle's Principles only be re. Ill |; 
ceived ; to ſpeak againſt which the 
were an Hereſie in Philoſophy, in. 
which Method confines the R w ; 

. on 


CEP, 

ſon of Men to one Subject, and 
hinders its expatiating & ſelf in 
that large Field of Knowledge, 
it is capable to converſe about: 
Many Ingenious Minds, and re- 
fined Intelle&s are hid in ob- 
ſcurity, who have attained the 
Knowledge of rare Secrets, _ 
are unwilling to utter them be- 
cauſe the Learned Explode them. 
This. wilful Ignorance, or Pride- 
in Opinion (for it is the ſame 
thing) hinders the growth of 
Learning, and though- many of 
theſe Doctors know many things. 
to be true, which ordinary Men 
have diſcovered, yet will they 
decry them, and declaim them: 
as falſe, becauſe they had not 
the Induſtry or Wit to diſco- 
rer them themſelves, counting 
it a ſhame, that ſuch a ſhining; 


Light, as they perſwade Mem 
they are in the Horiſon, of Learn- 


ing ſhoull be out fhincd, by 
F 5 the 
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Capacity, which ſeemeth to E- 
| clipſe their Honour, and di- 
miniſh that Reputation they had 
before ——— But let them 
know that the greateſt Diſcove- 
ries, and Secrets in Nature have 
proceeded and had their Origi- 
nal from Men of ordinary parts, 
whofe Wit or good-hap hath 
made the diſcovery, which they 
have left to the polifhing and 
refining of better Work- men. 
Were they good Patriots of Learn- 
ing they ſhould cheriſh theſe 
young Infants of Knowledge, and 
encourage every one to bring 
its Stone towards the building 
of the Temple of Apollo. But 
the Fault in thoſe Men is en- 
couraged by as great an Error 
in others, who pin their Faith 
on other Mens Sleeves, and 
jurando in verba magiſtri. Sooth 
up the one in their a 

| "7: _ 


the ordinary Planet of vulgar 


4 
ind confining themſelves to-theil 
Dictates, only prevent their in“ 
ſpection into other things. Had 
Der Cartes done ſo he had ne- 
ver made thoſe Eſſays in Phi- 
oſophy as he did; but he thought 
it better to look abroad in the 
World, than to depend on his Tu- 
tor ſitting idly in his Study, dicta- 
ting empty Notions of Ens nam 
Ers, and ſuch like. This was 
the Fault of the Followers of 
Pythagoras, who eſteemed the a 
irs Of their Maſter an Oracle 
nfallible, The ſame did the 
Peripateticks to whom Ariſtotle's 
ſe dixit was Authentick. I 
could not but ſmile to fee them 
quote his Text with the ſame 
Authority as Divines do Moſes 
or St; Paul. Surely thoſe Prin- 
ciples are faulty that ſhun exa- 
mination; and they muſt be afraid 
of the diſcovery of Error, who 


will refolve all into the Autho- 
iT ity 


rity of one Maſter. Beſides it 
argues a ſtupid Mind and dull 
Sout who will take all things 
upon truſt, without examining 
whether true or falſe it was from 
this lazy Ignorance that the Aſtro- 
nomy of Ptolomy, and the Phi- 
loſophy of Ariſtotle was em- 
braced for near two thouſand 
Tears in the World, and paſt 
for Authentick without exami- 
pation ; and had fo continued 
till this Day, had not the en- 
quiring Souls of Copernicus and 
Des Cartes diſcovered the incon- 
venience of the one, and the 
Abſurdity of the other, fur- 
niſhing us with Principles more 
conſonant to Reaſon, and com- 
mon Experience; againſt which 
the Magiſterial Dictators did ex- 
claim, and fought to ſuppreſs 
it, as a detector of their Igno- 
rance, till Reaſon obtained its 
Credit and Acceptance among 

h con- 
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e and enqui- 
10 Perſons. 


Their Difcourſe of a e 
in Nature which our Author 
introduceth, Gon ſales proving , 
is too long to comment n 
in this place. Beſides, it being 
a queſtion ſtil controverted a- 
mongſt the Learned, F will not 
cenſure my ſelf, but obſerve tis 
unconceivabke how Motion, Pro- 
greſſion, & e. can be made with- 
out a Vacuum, or admitting a' 
penetration of Bodies. 


Their method of War he ſet 
down, is fuch as wherein true 
Merit only is, crowned witlr 
Victory. The Equality is ſuch 
* that there is not one Man 
% more in one Army than the 
* other ; nor any inequality 
* taken "by the advantage of 
Force: They expoſe the maim- 

| "at 
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« ed againſt the maimed, Gi- 
e ants encounter Giants, Fe encers 
” * oppoſe the Expert in Wea- 

, the Valiant encoun- 
ter the Couragious, thoſe who 
« are debilitated fight againſt 
* the Weak, the indiſpoſed en» 
« gage the Sick, the Robuſtu- 


e dus meet againſt the Strong, 


and the Leaders ſtrive with 
«© Commanders ; the Battle end- 
« ed they count the Wounded, 
e reckon the Slain and number 
* the Priſoners : If the loſs be 
equal, they decide the Victory 
„by Lott; if unequal, thoſe 
_ whs have moſt Priſoners, have 
* leaſt wounded or slain, are 
© accounted Victorious. Beſides 

theſe, they have Tongue-comba- 
tants ; the Learned diſpute with 
the Wiſe, on whoſe Diſputations 


depend wholly the Triumph, or _ 


Servitude of their States, By this 
means - taxing the Policy of Eu- 


rope 


Ws... 


WES 4» tas 
rope , who fighting on all ad- 
vantages of inequality, do not 
couragiouſly, bat powerfully, or 
rather cowardly, overwhelm their 
Opponents. 


Under the Notion of a Di 


courſe he had with ſome of the 


Doctors of the Moon, he aſſerts (in 


their meaning,) © That there are 


«© infinite Worlds in an infinite 


World, on this ſuppoſition, that 
all Beings are themſelves entire 
Worlds, and that they are Worlds 
to each other like as the Orb 
of the Moon 1s to us a Moon, 
and of it ſelf a World, and our 
Earth mutually the ſame, a World 
of it (elf, and a Moon to the 
Inhabitants of the Orb we call 


by that Name. He ſuppoſeth 


the Univerſe to be one great 
« Animal, the Stars and all 
* Orbs therein to be Worlds 
* in that great Animal; and 


« be- 
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4 being themſelves Animated 


* ſerved reciprocally to each o- 


© thers, and to other Animals 
<« ſeparate from themſelves. That 
the World was Animal quoddam 
maximum, was the Opinion of 
the Stoicks, that the Celeſtial 
Orbs were intellectual Beings 
was an Aſſertion of ſome of the 
Peripateticks. That the Celeſti- 
al Orbs ſerve interchangeably to 
each other, and all Creatures, 
mutually are uſetul to one an- 
other daily Experience teach- 
eth. The Sun enlightneth all 
the Planets, more viſibly in 
the Moon and this our Earth. 
The Stars have mfluenee on the 
Earth for the production of 
Vegetables. Aſtrologers tell us, 
they Inflnenee all Humane Acti- 
ons. Man ſerveth his Beaſts, 
provideth them Food, Lodging, 
Gr. They likewiſe produce 


' kim Service, Pleaſure and Food. 
| | We 
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We, in our turns, may be 
Worlds to certain Creatures which 
are without Compariſon leſs 
than us; and in particular 
may appear a great World to 
thoſe little Inhabitants of Ver- 
mine, Lice, and little Worms 
which inhabit us. Nay our 
Fleſh, our Blood and Spirits 
may not improbably be ſuppo- 
ſed a Conjunction of little A- 
nimals who inhabit us, and by 
their Motion ſend us ours, be- 
ing in all things guided by our 


Will as the Coach-man which 


drives them on. Theſe Animals 
have their Doors or Paſlages 
through the Pores of our Bodies, 
which contracted in Winter they 
retire and ſuſtain in the Inward 
Parts, cheriſhing them when they 
are beſieged with cold. In the 
Spring when they A and 
multiply, the Bl begins to 


flow, which is nothing but a 
new 


(6132) 
new Production or Generation 
of theſe Animals, which being 
too numerous, oppreſs the Body, 
and wanting room, force their 
Paſſage by Sweat or Bleeding 
which eaſeth the Body: Hence 
ariſeth Itching-in the Body when 
the Pores being too ſtrait, thoſe 
Animals dig their way through : 
Therefore Rubbing and Scratch- 
ing eafeth Itching, becauſe it di- 
lateth the Pores, and gives thoſe 
Animals a free Paſſage. Theſe 
being paſſed the Pores of our 
Skin, if - not rubbed off, produ- 
ceth a kind of Scruff or Dan- 
der, which is the Seed of a 
new Generation of Species; 
ſome of which produce that E- 
lephantine Bulk of the Skipping 
- F my, in _= like 3 
and of a Bulk as diſproporti- 
onable to thoſe little Animals 
as the Elephant is to other 
Beaſts: Beſides theſe are produced (as 
0 
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the Louſe, whom we may compare 
to the Rhinoceros among Beaſts. 
Theſe take up our Bodies for 
their Habitations, as we the Earth 
whence we were firſt formed. 
Their Food is our Blood, or 
thoſe little Animal Spirits which 
they were derived from, as we 
are fed by our fellow Creatures. 
Our Hairs to them are as ſo 
many Foreſts and Trees to us. 
Our Motion is to them as the 
Revolution of the Orbs to us. 
Our Pores filled with Sweat or 
Liquor, is to them as Fountains 
to us. Buboes or Pimples the 
eſteem as we do Lakes or Ponds 
What we call Mountains they 
eſteem as ſuch. The Bunching 


up of our Bones, and the Rid- 
ges of Fleſh that lie about us, 
they account them as deep Vallies. 
When they have travelled from 
one Ear to another, they ſuppoſe 


(as we) they have gone to the 
wwq 
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two ends of the World, or en- 
compaſſed their habitable Globe. 
Now though all Men have thefe El To 
Matters alike, yet are they not yit 
viſible alike- in all; for ſome ht 
itch more than others, and ſome ll £y 
are more troubled with thoſe il he 
Animals than their Neighbours. I fyi 
But as the ſeveral Climates of 

the World, by their Tempera- I 
ture of Cold and Heat make (xr; 
its Inhabitants more or leſs dull i yh 
or Active. So the Flegmatick 

and Cholerick, the Sanguine and 
Melancholick differ much in theſe F the 
things, by Reaſon the Conſtitu- the 
tion of the one is more hot or ſ wh 
cold than the other. The lite are 
we are to ſuppoſe of all Beaſts tio 
in whom. are found  VermineWI ſag 
proper to their kind. Nor zs it 
improper to. ſuppoſe that thoſe 
little knits, or round Globules 
found in good Wine or Beer 
are other than little Animals 


which 
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which like Fiſhes in the Sea, do 
inhabit thoſe liquid Elements: 
To ſuppoſe them Bubbles filled 
with Air is againſt Experience, 
but from the Effect they are 
found to be Subſtances moſt ra- 
ther filled with a kind of vivi- 
fying Fire. h wh 


For, 1. That is the briskeſt, 
tarteſt, and pleaſanteſt Liquor, 
which hath moſt of them in it. 


And, 2. Such Liquor heats 
the Body more, and refreſneth 
the Spirits, than thoſe Liquors 
where they are not, or at leaſt 
are not alive: Their vigorous mo- 
tion tickleth the Palate in its Paſ- 
ſage, which makes the Liquor 
(even in the Phraſe of drinking) 
to drink quicker or more lively : 
And being drunk down by- the 
addition of ſo many Animals to 
thoſe before in the Blood, the 
Body 


Body is refreſhed, the Spirits re- 
inebriated, and a Fever procured || * 
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vived, and in exceſs intoxicated, 


by too mach abundance, which 
is cured by Phlebotomy, when 
with the Blood many of thoſe 
Animals depart, and leave the 
Body in its due Temperament a- 
gain. And it is obſervable, that 
Liquors that are freſh where they 
are not ſeen, becauſe when un; 


ſeen, their Seed or 8 lies hid 


in the Liquor, but being receiv- 1 
ed into the Stomach, is anima- mei 
ted. Hence dead inſipid Liquors Ing 
do not inebriate or heat the Bo- be 
dy, becauſe thoſe Animals are for 
dead in the Liquor, and cor- || for 
rupted. Yet theſe Liquors make || Sea 
the Body fick , becauſe it hath Iro 
received a corrupt Food or Li- 
quor which is putrified and un- | { 
wholſome ; and this Sickneſs con- 
tinues till Nature hath evacua- | t 
ted the offending Draught by I. * 
: | Stool, 
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Stool, Urine, and Sweat. Thus 
is every thing full of Animals; 
all things are mutually Worlds to 
each other, and all parts of that 
one Univerſe, which is anima- 
ted by a Principle of Life, 
whence all things are produ- 
ced. And this Life we call by 
the name of Motion, which God. 
impreſſed upon it at the begin- 
ning. 


Their Moveable, and Funda- 
mental or fixed Houſes, are an 
ingenious Contrivance, and may 
be effected by us, one ſerving 
tor -change of Air, the other 
for defence againſt the variety of 
Seaſons, or Injury of Winter, 
Froſts or Tempeſts. The Move- 
able built of light Timber 
* ſet on Wheels; in which are 
placed, in an Horizontal Line, 
* ten pair of Bellows, which 
ſet in motion by a Spring, 

< raiſe 


& raiſe ſo great a Wind, that 


ails extended over their No- 
ſes to receive their Blaſts, the 


* Houſe in eight Days will tra- 


* vel an hundred Miles. The 
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ce Stable or fixed Houſes, are Nui 


„ round Towers of Wood, fix 
ed in the middle on a great 
cc Vice or Screw, which reach» 


eth from bottom to top ; the at 


* Ground hollowed as deep as 
< the Houſe is high. In Win- 
* ter they let down the Houſe 
into this Trench, where it is 
* ſecure from all Blaſts and Tem- 

* peſts. In Summer the Vice 
* raiſeth it above the open Air, 
© to receive the benefit of the 
* Air and Sun, as high or low as 
0 * they pleaſe. 


Their Books and manner of 
reading is a moſt curious and 
excellent Contrivance, worthy 


the Pains of the moſt Induſtri- 
ous 
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us to find Out, and ö bly. 
iples of Mechaniſm. It is an 
\utomaton of Nature, like our 
atches, with various Indexes, 
Juited to. their ſeveral; Motions. 
he Index denotes the Subject on 
vhich they treat, whether of 
Theology, Philoſophy, Mathe- 
Imaticks, c. and this divided 
is into Chapters. So that the In- 
- dex placed to ſuch a Chapter, 
eon ſuch a Subject, you preſently 
is hear an Harmonious Muſick , 
which in the Automoton reads 
t you a compleat Lecture of the 
e 
$ 


Subject propoſed ; at once both 
delighting the Ear, as well as in- 
forming the Judgment. You muſt 
obſerve , that before we have 
told you their way of diſcour- 
ſing by Muſical Inftruments ; of 
which nature this is one, and 
is alſo portable. Our Chymes 
we have in Churches are of 

G kind 
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Kind like hereto. Had any th 
Ingenuity to frame ſuch: an Ar 
tomoton, Cuſtom and Uſe woul 
make it as eaſie and familiar 
the learning of any Language c 
Science amongſt us. 


The Diſcourſe he introducet 
concerning the Eternity of Ma 
ter, is not ſo odd as at firſt ſigh 
it appears. He looks upon i 
+ impoſſible, that any Thing cat 
be made out of Nothing 
For between Nothing and an A 
tom are "Preparations ſo inf 
** nite, that the quickeſt Orga 
cannot penetrate into the 
I muſt confeſs the Problem 1 
Philoſophy is true, Ex nibilo ni 
hil fit : Nor do I ſee it demon 
{trable from Divinity, that Goc 
made All Things ont of Ne 
thing. Though his Power is noſſc 
limited, yet ſuch a Notion is inthe 
conſiſtent with Matter: The EcripE* 

ture 
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Res alledged for it fall ſhort 
Aut its Proof, The Toba and Bo- 
ulg-, the Informed, Void and dark 
haos, ſpoken of Ger, 1. 2. 
cems to haye been pre-exiſtent 
o the fix Days Work. Yet 
rhen it had its Original is hard 


eto conceive and to admit of 
lat latter Eternal with God, is He- 


gnl-rodox in Reaſon and Religi- 
1 ihn. I will not determine here- 
carin, nor give my Thoughts. The 
8 Diſcourſe he had hereof was, 
 Agrounded on the Atoms of De- 
nf-ocritzs and Epicurw., whoſe 
gaPrinciples the Lunar Philoſopher” 
enFraced over to'our Author: which 
nforms us, that our Author was 
1 Follower of Epicurut in this 
Point. | 


No What he tells us of an Attempt 
noftof one of the Philoſophers of 
inſthe Sun, To prove all thing$s 
1p are true, is not fo ſtrange as 
n | G: 2. We. 


1 
'm 
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we imagine. That White 

Black, and Black White; Thi ai. 
One may be and not be at ti ch. 
ſame time; That there may H th. 
a Mountain without a Valleyy i; 
That Nothing is Something, an jer 
that all Things that are, are no g., 
are Paradoxes which ſtartle Senſc 
and above our Comprehenſio 
Indeed to us they are ſo, wh 
have not Underſtandings fitte 
to the Conceptions of ſuch things _ 
but that they are univerſally} th. 
falſe; that all Creatures el 
have the ſame Notions of the 
as us, or that the Divine Be 
ing, to whom all things are po 
ſible, cannot cauſe them in thei 
own Natures to be ſo, and fra 


. 


x ö el 
the Underſtandings of ſome Crea ; 5 
tures fit ſo to conceive of them f 
is a Preſumption in us limite 


Creatures, who meaſure all thing 
by the ſhallow rule of our ow 


oor Apprehenſions. - 4 
P PP bes 
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is impoſed as a Penalty on Ma- 
lefactors. Voluntary Death; and 
the Friend receiving the laſt 


nl Breath, ard fucking the Blood, is 
Kane on the Opinion of the 
Tranſmigration of the Soul. 


Their Sun-dials, compoſed” of 
their long Noſes, whoſe Sha- 
dow falling on their Teeth de- 
notes the Hour, needs ſome Ex- 
planation to underſtand it, but 
ſeems to be of kind to ſome Eaſt- 
ern Cuſtoms; where the Hand o- 
pened againſt the Sun, the Sha- 
dow of the Ball of the Sun 
falling on the Lines of the Hand, 
marked out the Hour. 
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He ſeverely laſheth the ; Lazi 
neſs, and Ignorance of many 
Philoſophers, who in obſcur 
Matters, refer to Miracles, Pre 
digies, and Events of Nature, 
« which, ſays he (in the Word: 
Sof a Lunar Philoſopher) ſtupid 


Puppies have invented to ex-. 


„ cuſe the Weakneſs of thei 
* Underſtanding. And I mult 
my. felf add, . that the words 
Sympathy, Antipathy , Occult 
Qualities, Secrets of Nature, and 
ſuch like, formerly, and till 
uſed by ſome, are only Words 


which Men have framed wherein! 


to mask their Ignorance. To 
ſay I love not a thing, becauſe 
1 have an Antipathy againſt 
it, is a Woman's Reaſon; to 
 fay I love it not, becauſe I 
do not; for to have an Anti- 
pathy againſt a thing, and not 
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to love it, are nenen 
A Philoſopher enguires not on- 
ly. into the Natyte of Beings, 
but into the Cäuſes of Sym- 
pathy and Antipathy, Occult 
Qualities, &. whence they ariſe 
and are produced. 
But our Paper being near an 
end, we mult draw to a con- 
cluſion of our Remarks, not 
tracing every Particular, but the 
moſt remarkable, and with his 
return again to the Earth con- 
clude our Diſcourſe. 


. - His officious Spirit, who had 
afliſted him ſo often in the 
Moon, by delivering him from 
dangers, and ſo faithfully in- 
ſtructed him in the Affairs of 
that World, and the Philoſophy 
thereof, undertakes now to tran- 
. Port him back to the Earth; 
which 


which he rforms 8 any 
other kind of Machine tap that 
of himſelf. For taking 

Bhs Arms, h eld of a 


of Whithwind, he ven 
in a day and 2 helf fon 


Moon. to the Earth, letting him 
fall in a Place in Jtaly near 
Nome, ** left him intangled 
amo a parcel of Bryars, in 
a kind of Swoon ; whence: Wen 
he came to himſelf, he travel- 
led to Rome. This Tranſpor- 
tation through the Air ſo ſud- 
denly, he ſuppoſed to he the ſame 
nſed by our Witches, who march 
in the Air, and conduct whole 
Armies of Hail, Snow, Rain, 
Ge. from one Country to ano-- 
ther. Beſides, his Spirit being 2 
Native of the Sun, could eaſily 
glyde with him through the Air, 
as do the Rays of Light. Could 


we have acquaintance. with theſe 
Spirits- 


Do 
— 
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Spirits, they might inſtead of 
Machines, tranſport us to and 


fro. But our Author, being ar- 


rived in this World again, we 
muſt end eur Diſcourſe where * 
finiſheth his Travels. 
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Books Printed for Richard Baſſett, 
at the Mitre over againſt Chan- 
cery-Lane-End in Fleet- ſtreet. 


H E Hiſtory of England fai 
1 Erxtracted —4 — Re- 
cords, Approv'd Manuſcripts, and the 
moſt Celebrated Hiftories of this King» 
dom in all Languages, whether Ecchs- 
fiaſtical or Civil, with the Effigies of 
all the Kings and Queens of England, 
from the Norman Race to the pre- 


ſeut time, curiouſly Engraved on 


v7 Copper 


* 


WE 


Copper Plites from Original Me 
— * in 2 Vol. vo. the 
cond Edition Corrected, Price * 

A Compleat Hiſtory of Germany, 
comprehending the Lives and Reigns 
of all the Emperors. from its Origin 
to this time, extracted from the beſt 
Authors and private Memoirs, by 
Mr. Savage. To which are added, the 
Effigies a; all the Emperors curiouſly 
Engraved on Copper Plates from Ori- 
ginal Medals, the like never extant in 
any Language, in 2 Vol. 8vo. Price 
125. 


The Works-of the learned and vali- 


ant Foſepbus E wm fed from the 
Greek Original, preſerv d 
pore wh 1s —— nr gee 2 pry 
0 contracting things er 
— 4 Gigeſting th Matter cloſer, 


and avoiding uſeleſs Re petitions 4 ww. 
Added J phurs s two Books 


which are a 
againſt Appion, his Rule of Reaſon, 
or the Martyrdom of the Maccabees, 


and the Embeſh of Philo Fudens, to 
the ſecond Edition Re- 


Cains Caligula, 
viſed, 8vo. Price 6 5. 


The Miſcellaneous Works of the 
Henourable Sir Charles Sidi Baro-- 
, 4 | net.. 
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Subſtantial, - 
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Manners of the Age, 
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peeches in — coll 


Death of Marc Antony, a Tragedy never 
before Printed; publiſhed from the Ori 


Manuſcripts, by Captain . 
0. Price 4 


A Compleat Courſe of mig „ 


| eviitaitiing -neas 300 
veral of which 4 not been "L 
liſh'd before; alſo the Structure of ſe- 
veral F urnaces, with near 300 Chara 
Rers, which are diſperſed in Chymical 


Authors, and ſuch Inſtruments and” | 
Vellels'as are neceſſary in enen 17 7 


Elaboratory, all cut in | 
George W; on Chyinift,” 8v0. Price 
5 6. 

The ENG The Stir” ICI the 
being he Mo- 
dern Characters of the Court, the 
TYP and the City, Vo. Price 


The Polite Gentleman; or Reflecti- 
ons upon the ſeveral kinds of Wi 
VIZ. in Converſation, Books, an 
Affairs of the World, tranſlated from 


the French b by Captain Barker, 120. 
P. ice I 5. * 4 Amuſe- 


into one Vol. To which is added the 1 210 
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—— ſetious and Comical; 
calculated for thei Meridian bf L 
don, os The.” Nap, 8vo. PoE 


5 in the Order and Method to ” Bei 
in Commencing Actions and Sitits-at 
Common Law, with cher, Regular 
Proceedings to be Obſerved in the Ma- 

magement of the ſame, as well in 
.- . thoſe Superior Courts, as in other 
I Inferior and Limited Juriſdictions, 
Ba _ the Qriginal ar Proceſa to 
t Execution, are mly, 
thodicully, and Succinétly e 
according to the Courſe — Mode of 
Prattiſe now in Uſe. The ſecond Edi- 
— William Brown, Gent. Author 
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